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OUR SPECIALTY LIES IN SERIAL SETS. 


We Deal in No Other Class of .ooks of Interest to Libraries. 


Carrying a large stock, we can price or supply at short notice 
most of the sets indexed by Poole, as well as other sets of periodicals 
and society publications, American or foreign. 

We collate carefully, having a staff of six assistants constantly 
employed in this: department. 

Mr. Thorvald Solberg, having recovered his health, will resume 
charge of our Library Department in September. Mr. Frederick W. 
Faxon, recently in charge, goes to London to manage our foreign 


agency until November next. He is so familiar with the needs of . 


American libraries that he will be able to serve them efficiently, while 
abroad, in procuring or perfecting foreign sets. Mr. Solberg returns 
from a recent trip through Europe, thoroughly informed as to con- 
tinental serials. 

We invite correspondence concerning wants or contemplated 
purchases in magazines or society-publications, and suggest to libra- 
rians, in view of the increasing scarcity of many sets, the wisdom of 
anticipating now the needs of the future in this line. 

We have just published a book on Private International Law, 
which will interest students of government. Dicey on the Conflict 
of Laws, written by Prof. A. V. Dicey, of Oxford, edited with Amer— 
ican notes by Prof. J. B. Moore, of Columbia University, N. Y., and 
printed in this country under the international copyright law. Price 
in law sheep binding, $6.50 NET. 

Vol. 2 of Foster on the Constitution of the United States 
will be ready in the fall. As the most serious and thorough discus- 
sion of our constitutional development published since 1833, this is 
an essential book in the department of American history. Price per 
volume in cloth, $4.50 net; in sheep, $5.00 net. 


THE BOSTON BOOK CO. 


CHARLES C. SOULE, President. 


15% Beacon Street, : BOSTON, MASS. 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Library Legislation 
Frank C, Patten 
(Librarian Helena, Mont. Public Library.) 


The new educational movement for 
public libraries is everywhere a very 
rapidly growing one. These libraries 
are fast increasing in size and useful- 
ness as well as in number. For the 
promotion of the best interests of this 
great movement, experience shows that 
a good state library law is a very im- 
portant factor. Such a law, by setting 
forth a plan, encourages the establish- 
ment and promotes the growth of pub- 
lic libraries. It is easier in any com- 
munity to awaken interest in a library 
project, if there is outlined in the state 
law a way of organizing the library that 
has proved successful elsewhere. At- 
tention is here directed to a few valua- 
ble articles on the subject of library 
legislation: 

The public library movement in the 
United States, is an article in the New 
England Magazine for August, 1894, by 


‘Joseph L. Harrison, librarian Provi- 


dence (R. I.) Athenzum, that has con- 
siderable to say about library legislation. 

Public libraries in America, by 
William I. Fletcher, librarian Amherst 
( Mass.) college library (1894, Roberts 
Brothers, Boston, $1.00), has a chapter 
on library laws. 

Appleton’s annual cyclopedia for 
1887, page 418, has an article on library 
legislation by Charles A. Nelson, of 
Columbia university library, New York 
City. : 





Several valuable articles on the sub- 
ject have appeared in the Library Jour- 
nal during the last 20 years. 

A compilation of the library laws of 
all the states will be published in the 
report of the United States commis- 
sioner of education for 1895-96. 

Every year several of the states either 
make new library laws or make amend- 
ments to existing laws. The advance 
in library legislation in the last few 
years is as marked as is the growth of 
libraries. The following are believed 
to be the 


Best recent state laws 


Massachusetts, 1890—To be obtained 
from State librarian, Boston, who is 
chairman of the Massachusetts library 
commission. 

Illinois, act amended 1891—To be obtain- 
ed from State librarian, Springfield. 

New York, t892—To be obtained from 
State librarian, Albany. 

Connecticut, 1893-To be obtained from 
Charles D. Hine, chairman of Connect- 
icut public library committee, Hartford. 

Vermont, 1894—To be obtained from 
State librarian, Montpelier. 

New Hampshire, 1895—This act requires 
every town to provide a public library; 
it is the first compulsory library law. 
To be obtained from State librarian, 
Concord, who is a member of State 
board of library commissioners. 

Wisconsin, 1895—To be obtained from 
Frank A. Hutchins, chairman free li- 
brary commission, Baraboo. 

Michigan, 1895—To be obtained from 
State librarian, Lansing. 
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Essentials of a good law 

In attempting the enactment of anew 
library law, or of any amendments to 
existing laws,a clear idea should be 
had of the essentials of a good state 
library law. The following provisions 
are in line with the dictates of experi- 
ence in those states where most atten- 
tion is given to public libraries: 

1, A sure and steady revenue—The law 
should provide that, on the petition of 
say 25 taxpayers, the rate of taxation 
for public library support in any city, 
town, or other political unit shall be 
submitted to a vote of the. people at 
general or special election. The rate 
should not be changed without another 
vote. This plan provides for what is 
of the utmost importance—a sure and 
steady library revenue, not subject to 
changes of city council action. Under 
such a plan it is believed that there 
need be no limit of rate placed in the 
state law, as a community is not at all 
likely to vote to tax itself too high for 
library support. The people of a small 
place, will, in fact, often fail to realize 
that, in order to raise money enough 
to accomplish the object, the tax must 
be at a much higher rate than in a large 
place. It is not impossible that com- 
munities will, by and by, spend about as 
much in support of their public libra- 
ries as in support of their public schools, 
and that library buildings will be about 
as common as school houses. 

2. Careful and consecutive management— 
In order to remove public library man- 
agement from the influences of party 
politics, the library and its property 
should be wholly left to the control of 
trustees selected from citizens of recog- 
nized fitness for such a duty. Experi- 
ence seems to show that in cities, the 
proper board of trustees can best be 
secured through appointment by the 
mayor and confirmation by the council. 
A good way is to provide for Seven 
trustees, two to be appointed each year 
(one the fourth year) for a term of fomr 
years. This number is large enough to 
be representative, and small enough to 
avoid the great difficulty in securing a 
quorum, if the number is large. The 


length of term in connection with year- 
ly appointment encourages careful 
planning and secures the much needed 
continuity of management. And yet 
there is sufficient change of officers so 
that the board will not be too far re- 
moved from the public will. 

. A state center for library interests— 
Within a very few years each of several 
states has provided for a state library 
commission, to be in some sense the 
head of the public library system of the 
state, as the state board of education is 
the head of the public school system of 
the state. By having small traveling 
libraries of 50 or 100 volumes each, to 
lend for a few months to localities that 
have no libraries, and by having a little 
state aid to distribute wisely, the state 
library commission is able to encourage 
communities to do more for themselves 
in a library way than they otherwise 
would. The commission gives advice 
concerning organization and adminis- 
tration whenever it is asked, and a year- 
ly report is made of their work and of 
library progress in the state. The state 
library commission has proved to be a 
useful agency wherever tried, and the 
plan seems likely to spread thrdughout 
the country. The most complete state 
system that has as yet been organized 
is the one provided for in New York 
where all centers in the state library at 
Albany as headquarters. The library 
system of New York seems to be work- 
ing very successfully. 


Outline of a good law 


The following outline gives the im- 
portant provisions of a good state li- 
brary law. 

1. General—Purpose of public library 
to be broadly stated, perhaps in the 
form of a definition. The mairitenance 
of loan, reference, reading room, mu- 
seum, lecture, and allied educational 
features, and of branches, to be made 
possible. Mode to be prescribed for 
changing form of organization of a li- 
brary to conform to new law. (Libra- 
ries for school rooms, to be composed 
of reference books, books for supple- 
mentary reading, class duplicates and 
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books for teachers, should be provided 
for in the public school law.) School 
funds should be used and school au- 
thorities should manage these libraries. 
The business of lending books for home 
use is betterand more economically man- 
aged by a public library organization. 

2, Establishment—Any political body 
that is authorized by law to levy and 
collect taxes to have the authority to 
establish a library itself alone, or con- 
jointly with other such bodies, by vote 
of people at any election, or by action 
of its legislative body. Voters to au- 
thorize special tax or bonds to provide 
rooms or grounds and buildings. 

3. Maintenance—By annual rate of tax- 
ation authorized by vote of people or 
legislative body, to continue until 
changed by vote. 

4. Management—Wholly in hands of 
trustees constituting a board so formed 
that its action will be independent of 
any political party. Appointment by 
mayor and confirmation by council a 
good plan in cities. Membership to 
change gradually, one or two changes 
each year. A trustee’s term of office 
not to be less than three years and the 
number of trustees not to be less than 
five. All property to be acquired, held, 
managed and transferred by the trustees 
who are to be constituted a public cor- 
poration. Bequests and donations to 
the library to be held and managed for 
the public good by the trustees. 

. Protection—Penalties to be provided 
for theft, mutilation, over-detention and 
disturbance. 

6, State publications—A]] publications 
of the state to be distributed free to 
public libraries. 

7, State library commission—This body 
to be at the head of the public library 
system of the state, and to have the 
management of the state library. Its 
work to center in that institution or in 
the state university library. Members 
to be appointed by governor and con- 
firmed by senate for a term of five 
years, one appointment each year. The 
commission to give advice and instruc- 
tion in organization and administration 
to the libraries in the state; receive re- 


ports from public libraries of the state 
and render report; manage the distri- 
bution of state aid; and manage a sys- 
tem of traveling libraries. 

Counties or school districts may wish 
to establish and maintain libraries, and 
a law should be so worded as to allow 
it. It is probably most convenient to 
have the library year correspond with 
the calendar year. It is well to have 
the trustees appointed and the report 
of the library made at a different time 
of the year from either the spring or 
fall elections. The library is thus more 
likely to be freed from the influences 
of party politics To have a library 
treasurer is probably the better plan, but 
library money may be kept in the hands 
of the city or town treasurer as a sep- 
arate fund, and be paid out by order of 
the board of trustees only. 

Special conditions peculiar to each 
state often dictate modifications of any 
general plan for a state law. Anyone 
interested in the matter for his own 
state could read the general articles 
upon the subject and the various state 
laws, and then, with the assistance of 
the best legal talent to be obtained, 
frame an act appropriate to the condi- 
tions of his state. 





The first part of the List of pri- 
vate libraries compiled by G. Hede- 
ler, of Leipzig, is now ready. It in- 
cludes more than 500 important private 
collections of the United States and 
Canada. The statements as to the 
number of volumes, the principal fea- 
tures, etc., of the separate collections 
are furnished, almost without excep- 
tion, by the owners thereof. The 
second part, now being prepared, will © 
contain about the same number of con- 
siderable private libraries in Great 
Britain. 


“The average child of today reads 
too many books,” said librarian Put- 
nam, the other day, to the school 
teachers. ‘The problem is to get him 
to use the right books in the right way.” 
If this is’nt common sense from Copley 
square, what is it?-—Boston Globe. 
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*Educational Force of Children’s 
Reading 
Lutie E. Stearns’ 
(Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis.) 


The elementary education of the 
people, the means for its accomplish- 
ment, its limits, its purposes, are at the 
present time prominent subjects for 
thought and discussion. They become 
all the more so to the teacher when she 
realizes that nine-tenths of the children 
who enter school at six or seven years 
of age, leave before their fourteenth 
year. The first and ever present con- 
cern is to do the best thing possible for 
the children whose average school life 
today in the East does not exceed six, 
in the West five, or in the South three 
full years. 

It has long since come to be an un- 
disputed fact that the formation of a 
wise reading habit and a love for good 
books is, next to the development of a 
worthy character, the highest thing a 
school can give its pupils. 

The history of education presents no 
greater contrasts than those noticed in 
the matter of children’s reading of to- 
day over that of even a quarter of a 
century ago. A bright woman who has 
written much on the subject of chil- 
dren’s reading has said: ‘Years ago, I 
learned my letters at the cost of in- 
finite tribulation out of a horrible little 
book called Reading without tears, 
which I trust has been banished from 
all Christian households. It was a 
brown book and had on its cover a 
deceptive picture of two stout cupids 
holding the volume open between them 
and making an ostentatious pretense of 
enjoyment. Young as I was, I grew 
cynical over that title and picture, for 
the torrents of tears that I shed blotted 
them daily from my sight. It might 
have been possible,’ she continued, 
“For cupids, who sat comfortably on 
clouds to like such lessons; but for an 
ordinary little girl in frock and pinafore, 
they were simply heartbreaking.” 

In the attempt, however, to remove 


_. *Extract from a paper read before the Evanston (IIl.) 
library meeting. 


every possible stumbling block, mod- 
ern compilers of reading books have 
gone to the opposite extreme and there 
is now the tendency to make all this 
too easy; to grade down the selections 
to too low a standard, especially in the 
primary grades, and to give too much 
space to selections which possess hard- 
ly any other merit than that of being 
easily comprehended; such as, Did lit- 
tle Jimmie have a little white pig? 
Yes, little Jimmie had a little white pig. 
How did little Jimmie know his pig 
from the other little pigs? By the twist 
in his tail; and then comes the in- 
evitable, Children, what is the mean- 
ing of twist? 

The true function of a reader is not 
merely to call words at sight, or as a 
manual of exercises in pauses, inflec- 
tion and emphasis, but also a treasury 
of wisdom, of information and inspira- 
tion. The reader should be a child’s 
classic and every piece within it should 
be worth committing to memory, such 
as Scudder’s Verse and prose, Norton’s 
Heart of oak books; Burt’s Little na- 
ture studies, from John Burroughs; 
Cooke’s Nature myths, Morley’s Seed 
babies. : 

An impression prevails that one 
needs to keep children constantly re- 
minded that they are ignorant little 
things whose consuming wish it is to 
be’ good and who will be all gratitude 
to whomsoever provides them with the 
latest fashion in sugar plums. Instead 
of all this, children are the most for- 
midable literary critics in the world; 
they judge absolutely; they cannot give 
chapter and verse for their opinion; 
but about the opinion itself there is 
no doubt. 

“Children,” wrote Sir Walter Scott, 
“derive impulses of a powerful and 
important kind from hearing things 
that they cannot entirely comprehend. 
It isa mistake to write down to their 
understanding. Set them on the scent 
and let them puzzle it out.” 

If we would make geniuses, we must 
give them the literature of genius. 
Books that children care to read but 
once, are of scant service to them; those 
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that have really helped to warm our 
imaginations and to train our faculties 
are the few old friends we know so 
well they have become a part of our 
thinking selves. A teacher who is 
familiar with the best books and can 
give counsel as to their use is an in- 
valuable factor in educational work. A 
pupil’s reading can be most wisely 
guided, not by preaching at him, nor 
craftily enticing him into good reading, 
but by gaining his confidence and then 
judiciously bringing good bocks to his 
attention. You cannot correct a taste 
for bad books by withdrawing and for- 
bidding some injurious work. You 
must at the same time furnish some- 
thing to fill its place; basing your argu- 
ment for so doing on the expulsive 
power of a new affection. All work of 
this kind which is to succeed, must be 
based upon methods which require time 
in their fulfillment and which will 
weave themselves into the very life of 
the child. 

The full usefulness of the library 
as a factor in public education has 
not been felt and will not be until 
teachers and parents realize that a lik- 
ing for good books and a desire for 
knowledge are worth more than work- 
ing arithmetical puzzles and scoring 
per cents. 

It is upon the primary teacher that 
the beginning of this duty rests. You 
cannot well begin too low down’ The 
intellectual food, like the physical food 
of children, cannot well be too simple, 
provided it is wholesome and nourish- 
ing; and right here we wish to enter a 


plea for the reading of fairy stories. 


Fairy stories will cultivate the imagina- 
tion; will stimulate ideals of honor, 
bravery and courage; will show the kin- 
ship of all human life and will culti- 
vate the feeling ofsympathy. Psychol- 
ogists tell us that children imagine as 
naturally as they cry, and therefore it 
is the imagination which must be fed. 

Books of inspiration should be valued 
far above those of information. Knowl- 
edgealone cannot makecharacter. The 
Greeks were wiser in this matter than 
we are. They knew that the concep- 


tions which are presented to the mind 
clothed in poetic light, are far more 
readily assimilated and retained, and 
exercise a far deeper and more lasting 
influence upon the imagination, the 
memory and the will, than those which 
come to it in the garb of ordinary prose. 
The Greek boy was told that clouds 
were cows driven to the milking by 
Hermes, the summer wind; or were 
great sheep, with moist fleeces, slain by 
the unerring arrows of the sun; or swan- 
maidens flitting across the firmament; 
Valkyries hovering over the battle-field, - 
to receive the souls of falling heroes. 
The Greek boy’s own common sense 
told him that clouds produced rain. 
How is it nowadays? The modern boy 
is taught that a cloud is a collection of 
watery particles, of visible vapor, a 
definition atrociously and indisputably 
exact. 

In reading poetry let us regard a 
poem as a statue, not a quarry. The 
modern child may well envy the 
Athenian boy. with no text book 
but his Homer, but with Homer stored. 
in his memory and locked in his heart. 
As some one has said: “To be edu- 
cated on the heroic history of one’s. 
race; to have constantly before the im- 
agination not isolated incidents and un- 
related facts, but noble figures and 
splendid achievements; to breathe the 
atmosphere of a religion interwoven 
with the story of one’s race and to ap- 
proach all this at the feet of a great 
poet-—-were ever children more fortu- 
nate? And when it comes to results, 
was ever educational system so fruitful 
as that, which, in the little city of 
Athens, in the brief period of a cen- 
tury and a half, produced a group of 
men .whose superiority as_ soldiers, 
statesmen, poets, orators, architects, 
sculptors and philosophers seems some-. 
how to have been secured without ef- 
fort, so perfectly is the spirit of their 
achievements expressed in the forms: 
which they took on?” The superiority 
of that training lay in its recognition of 
the imagination and in its appeal, not to 
the intellect alone, but to the whole 
nature, 
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Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 


This circle was organized by a com- 
mittee selected by the Illinois State 
teachers’ association, December 26-27, 
’88, and is now under a directory elected 
by that association. 

The purpose of the circle is to secure 
the careful reading of a number of 
good books, at an age when the tastes 
and habits of the children are forming. 

By the articles of organization the 
active teachers (and we intend to in- 
clude the librarians) of the state are 
made leaders ex-officio in the circle. 

A new course of reading: is selected 
each year by the board of directors. 
The course for ’96-’97 is as follows: 


SECOND READER GRADE, 


Circle Publish- 
Price. ers’ Price, 


Bass's Plant Life..............- $ .25 $ .30 
Twilight Stories............... 35 35 
Old Time Stories.............. 30 30 
THIRD READER GRADE. 
CUBSSIC SUOTOB 5.6 0.053 xs sc0)0 355001 -30 35 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Part I.... .50 .50 
Stories Mother Nature Told.... .45 .50 
Myths of Old Greece.......... -50 .60 
FOURTH READER GRADE. 
RMEIO SOENIS 55, vie wing's es so £0 1.00 
Stories of Great Americans..... -40 | -40 
WONCIUE TIES... cbse ccc ces .50 .60 
Tanglewood Tales............. .40 .40 


FIFTH READER GRADE, 


Civics for Young Americans.... .45 .50 
Abraham Lincoln.............. .60 .go 
Stories of Columbia............ 70 1.00 
A Day in Ancient Rome........ 60 75 
ADVANCED GRADE. 
Chapters on Plant Life......... 60 60 
SIN TROVOET soo i aiss os veic ees ou .40 -40 
Plutarch’s Lives............... 50 60 
American Writers............. .50 .50 
COMPERTE DET GS si656 0555.40 ces 8.80 10.65 


The complete set will be sent to any 
address, express paid, on receipt of 
$8.80. 

These books are kept, on consign- 
ment, at the office of the manager and 
are sent out in any number from one 
volume up, at the regular circle price. 

For further information write to F. 
A. Kendall, Manager, Naperville, Hl. 


Printed Catalog Cards for Current 
Books 


On October 1, 1896, the preparation 
of printed catalog cards for current 
books was transferred from the Library 
Bureau to the A. L. A. Publishing sec- 
tion, and the work is now done under 
the direction of the executive board of 
the Publishing section at the Boston 
Athenzum, where every facility in the 
way of reference books is at hand. 

~The present number of subscribers is 
not large enough to insure the satis- 
factory continuation of thework. The 
more subscribers we have, the stronger 
is the inducement to publishers to sup- 
ply us with books, and the lower can 
the price of the cards be made. 

The form of the cards will be prac- 
tically the same as heretofore, but trans- 
lator and editor cards will be made only 
where they seem essential to the satis- 
factory cataloging of the book. Title 
cards will be continued as at present. 

Inthe case of books of miscellaneous 
contents (volumes of essays, etc.) the 
contents will be printed when not too 
long to goon the card, and enough 
cards will be sent so that one may be 
put into the catalog under each topic 
treated. 

A new proposition 


It has Jong seemed desirable that 
some way be devised whereby the small 
library might get cards only for the 
books bought. The Publishing section 
now thinks the following scheme can 
be made practicable and asks if you will 
become a subscriber under the condi- 
tions named: 

Beginning January 1, 1897, it is pro- 
posed to send once or twice a week to 
the subscribing libraries, two copies of 
a short-title list of the books cataloged 
by the Publishing section. On these 
lists each librarian will mark the titles 
of books he is likely to buy, for which 
he wishes cards, and will return one 
copy to the Publishing section, retain- 
ing the other as a record. Two weeks 
from the date of the list, cards will be 
printed to correspond tothe orders then 
on hand, and will be immediately distrib- 
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uted. After two weeks from the date 
of the list, orders cannot be filled. 

Every effort will be made to deliver 
the cards about the same time as the 
publication of the books. In case the 
books are received before the cards, 
they need not be kept out of circula- 
tion, since the retained copy of the list 
will serve as a rough note and can bear 
in the margin the shelf-mark, accession 
number, or any other item ordinarily 
placed on the card, till the card itself is 
received. 

Cards will be furnished of any size or 
style to match those already in use by 
the library, but libraries using a card 
lower than the standard (7 1-2 cm.) 
have to sacrifice the class marks, dic- 
tionary headings, etc., which are given 
on the lower margin of the standard 
card. 

The price for the cards will be 10 
cents a book, regardless of the number 
or quality of cards. 

It is hoped that the larger libraries 
will continue to take all of the cards 
issued. If the number of such sub- 
scribers warrants, their cards will be 
sent immediately, without waiting for 
orders to come in from the smaller li- 
braries. The price for these will be as 
at present, but will be lessened as ‘soon 
as the number of subscriptions warrants. 

We must know as soon as possible 
whether we may expect you to sub- 
scribe for the lists and cards. The 
scheme will not be tried unless there is 
indication that it will receive adequate 
support. 

Please reply as early as possible, to 


_the treasurer of the Publishing section. 


W: C. LANE. 
Boston Athenzum, Boston, Mass. 


An inquiry by the Library Bureau at 
the U.S. Bureau of education brings the 
statement that they are not yet ready to 
reprint the reports of the World's Fairli- 
brary congress. No reason is assigned 
for the delay. Thereports will beissued 
at the earliest date possible after they 
are received from the Bureau of educa- 
tion. 


How to Induce School Reading 
F. W. Nichols 
(Supt. of School No. 2, Evanston, Ill.) 


We of the public schools have a few 
perplexing characters to deal with, who, 
like the poor, are always with us. We 
have the child who has never read a 
book, and we know not how to reach 
his understanding. He is only capable 
of continuing the old-time drill, The 
cat is on the mat. Can the cat trot? 
Yes, the cat can trot. And that child 
is a sure candidate to trot all his life in 
a half bushel. 

We have the child who has been com- 
pelled by unwise parents, to read un- 
seasoned literature, either above or be- 
neath his taste, so that the work of 
creating a hunger for reading has to be 
done over from the beginning, and a 
discouraging task it is. None but a 
real teacher can possibly succeed. 

Then we have the boy who has read 
dime novels-and N. Y. Ledger stories. 
He can only be sent to an asylum for 
incurables. 

Then we encounter the omnivorous 
readers of Oliver Optic and Henty, 
whose disease is congestion. I can not 
believe that the apparent stupidity of 
these children is from reading as to 
quantity. They may lie down and read 
in an unhealthful position, or they use 
improper hours. They form an inor- 
dinate taste for one author and style 
and, like the Hindoo who gazes at one 
object and sits in one position until he 
becomes absorbed into Brahma or 
Buddha, they enter upon an absorbed, 
dreamy plane, so that the teacher must 
throw a book or ruler at them to wake 
them when attention is called. 

This state of course is all wrong, and 
may be dangerous in the extreme. 
Here enters the wise teacher and as- 
signs reading, which will develop other 
tastes and educate the whole mental 
being into a healthy state. Wonderful 
strides of improvement in educational 
methods have been taken within the 
past five years. Dull repetitions have 
been replaced by materials into which 
child minds may delve and unfold, in 
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the process of discovery. Inherited 
educational theories of monastic days 
_ would chain the growing child with a 
prodigious memory, but with his face 
turned toward the past. Monarchy 
would make his rules, his definitions, 
and prescribe his course of life. Ours 
are days of republican institutions 
when the individual is to work out his 
own life, make his own rules and defini- 
tions, grow mentally and morally, as 
well as physically, unlimited by the 
past and beholding the unbounded fu- 
ture. ; 

While it is thought possible that the 
pupil may go forth and “‘list to nature’s 
teachings,” and acquire power for the 
struggle of life, the realm of literature 
is but lately being opened to the minds 
of the young. All literature at all 
suitable for young people has been pro- 
duced within the past ten or fifteen 
years. The first attempts at juvenile 
literature of more than twenty years 
ago were found in Sunday School li- 
braries. And Sunday School books 
were a snare and a delusion, a conglom- 
eration of exaggeration in which the 
prominent characters were three bears 
and a bald head. 

Of late, the natural order of develop- 
ment of a child's literary taste is being 
mapped out through the blocks and 
colors of the kindergarten, the. nursery 
rhymes, pictures, fables, fairy stories, 
legend, biography, travels, history and, 
crowning, all fiction. 

In our schools of District 2, the sys- 
tem of free text books has given us 
the freedom we need. Our course of 
readers is purely literary. We buy 
books in sets of twenty copies, enough 
for any one of our reading classes. 
These sets are arranged by grades, 
primers, etc., for first grade; fables,-etc., 
in second grade; myth and legend in 
intermediate grades, and_ historical 
stories from the fourth grade up, ‘in- 
cluding also some works of Irving, 
Hawthorne, Whittier, Lowell, Long- 
fellow, Ruskin. Typical among these 
works are Grandfather’s chair, King of 
the golden river, Evangeline, Thana- 
topsis, Webster’s speech and Hayne’s 


reply, Burke’s conciliation, Shakes- 
peare’s Julius Caesar and Merchant of 
Venice. Ninety sets are now in our 
course, so that each pupil with us eight 
years, reads at least ninety complete 
works of the world’s best literature and 
this under guidance of his teacher. 
Also in our language course for the 
upper grades there is another line of 
literature. The pupil studies an author 
selected by himself, and makes an oral 
recitation of a few sentences on the life, 
education and works of the author, and 
closes by reciting his favorite short 
selection. 

Another exercise is followed in all 
the grades. One day a week the pupil 
tells before the class in choice language 
a fable or legend, and most of these 
stories are drawn from our poetical 
literature, such stories as The stolen 
necklace in Evangeline, or Abou Ben 
Adhem or the Blind men and the ele- 
phant, Hiawatha and Pearl feather, The 
skeleton in armor, etc. The Iliad and 
Odyssey, the Eddas, Siegfried, Roland 
and King Arthur are quite familiar to 
our twelve-year-old boys and girls. 

I mention this work in our schools to 
show how our work correlates with that 
of the library, and how we aré prepar- 
ing our young people to enjoy the ad- 
vantages offered there. We have not, 
as in some schools, a general library. 


‘In each room we have what may be 


called a working library. Here are 
only such books as bear upon the les- 
sons of the grade. 

The free text-book system has given 
us liberty to study geography from a 
variety of works on geography, such as 
different text-books, books of travel, 
and sevéral.young people’s cyclopedias 
and atlases. History is studied from 
all the text-books published, as well as 
from biographies and cyclopédias. 

With these methods we necessarily 
exclude all books of general reading, 
such as story books and fiction, and 
here is where the public library sup- 
plements our work. One of the many 
methods of using the library can be 
best illustrated by a personal experi- 
ence the past year. The librarian has 
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delivered me a supply of books of my 
own selection. I have issued cards to 
such pupils as have decided to take a 
course of reading according to my di- 
rection. From a_ personal acquaint- 
ance and daily observation of every 
pupil in my schools, I form at least an 
opinion oftheir needs. As weall learn, 
who educate children, some need to 
read history, some biography, some 
travels, a few scientific works, and 
many a line of fairy stories to develop 
some power of imagination. I will note 
in passing, that while we have no very 
bad boys, we have some troublesome 
children, and all our troublesome pupils 
take books. 

No effort has been made to force a 
reading course upon any pupil, but the 
privilege has been granted to any one 
who has applied. The only difficulty 
encountered so far, is the scarcity of 
suitable reading for the younger pupils 
who desire to read,—those of nine or 
ten years. 

I am encouraged that no pupil who 
has started to take books has yet aban- 
doned it, except a few who have de- 
cided to draw books direct from the li- 
brary. 

The method of issuing books is sim- 
ple. I place the books on my office 
desk with a card in each, showing for 
whom it is intended; the pupils take 
their books when passing the office 
door and return them in the same man- 
ner, so that keeping the record takes 
about five minutes when I happen to 
have leisure during the day. 

This wonderful liberality on the part 


of our library board has rendered it 


possible for every teacher, of at least the 
four upper grades, to control and stimu- 
late the home reading of a large por- 
tion of her pupils. 

After trying the experiment one year 
with more or less of success, I have 
asked the teachers of our four upper 
grades to undertake the same line of 
work. They have lately done so un- 
animously and with a right good will. 
One teacher suggested that this con- 
tagion will revolutionize our work. 


Bibliographical Lists 


The report of the Commissioner of 
Education for the year 1893-94, just _ 
published, contains much valuable ma- 
terial of interest to librarians, mostly in 
the form of bibliographical lists. The 
most important of these is called, Some 
recent educational bibliographies and. 
lists of books designed more particu- 
larly for the use of educators and 
schools. It is arranged alphabetically 
by topics, and gives explanatory notes 
as to the scope of the work cited. Not 
only books are mentioned, but also 
articles in periodicals and lists in books 
dealing with educational topics. In the 
bibliographical details the list is, how- 
ever, rather uneven, giving sometimes 
full details as to pagination and imprint, 
sometimes only place and date. The 
valuable Bibliography of World’s 
Congress publications, by Charles C. 
Bonney, first issued in The Dial for 
January 1, 1896, is reprinted, and there 
is a long list of books dealing with 
Negro education and the Negro race in 
the United States. Besides, some of 
the chapters of the report, dealing 
with psychology and criminology, have 
lists of books on these subjects. 

The most interesting part — for the li- 
brarian—of the report is, however, 
chapter 13: A_ preliminary list of 
American learned and educational so- 
cieties, by Dr Stephen B. Weeks. 
The informations given are: Name, 
place of incorporation, date of organi- 
zation, objects, first officers, officers last 
year, (in most cases 1894), and list of 
publications. In several cases refer- 
ence is given for the last information 
to complete lists, printed elsewhere. 
The number of societies enumerated is 
some 450. The list is classified, and 
supplied with an index arranged by 
states. An historical introduction of 
18 pages gives a short account of the 
history of learned societies both in the 
United States and in Europe. 

A. J. 
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Co-operation between Librarian and 
Teacher 
Mae E. Schriber 
(Teacher of literature and library reading, State 
normal school, Milwaukee, Wis.) 

If the teacher is to carry on her work 
to the best advantage, she needs the li- 
brarian and the library, and the libra- 
rian needs the teacher and the school. 
There must be a spirit of sympathy 
and coéperation betweenteacher and li- 
brarian. The teacher must be the in- 
spirer, the finder of interests, the guide 
to the individual; the librarian must 
stand ready to meet the demands in- 
spired by the teacher and must do all 
she can to keep enthusiasm alive, and 
working together they may through the 
children reach out intothe homes. Not 
only must the teacher arouse and 
quicken interest, but she must out of 
old interests create new ones, for unless 
the children are interested they are not 
going toread. First.of all, the teacher 
must be a reader, and especially of chil- 
dren’s books. How can she quicken 
interest in the children, if she does not 
show this interest? How can she 
help her children to get the best there 
is in a book, if she herself does not 
know what is in it? 

She must be a frequenter of the li- 
brary,.so that in the children’s minds 
she is in some way a part of the li- 
brary. Her presence there will often 
be a help and an inspiration to the chil- 
dren, and if the mutual help which 
ought to exist is there, she can help the 
librarian in issuing books and finding 
books for the children, and can give to 
the librarian information and counsel as 
to the individual child. 

It is not enough that the children read 
the books; they must be taught how to 
use them and how to read them. Po- 
etry for its music, beauty, inspiration 
and passion. Fiction for its lessons in 
life and character. Essays and books 
read in relation to school work, for in- 
formation and thought. The teagher 
must arouse the children’s sympathies, 
help them to admire and love the 
noblest, encourage them to do and to 
be. Not by preaching and examining, 


but by heart to heart talks over things 
which have appealed to their best in- 
terests and aroused their most generous 
aspirations. Often failure in this work 
is due to the fact that the teacher does 
not know how to read. She is enthu- 
siastic, sees the value of the library, 
but is discouraged and helpless when 
it comes to the How. The children 
lose interest, the reading is made a 
task, and the books are not read. The 
teacher is fitted for the work neither by 
practice nor training. Her work in 
literature has been to analyze critically 
a few pieces of classic literature, and a 
study about books rather than a reading 
of books. The teacher, as well as the 
librarian, ought to be trained for this 
important work. Normalschoolsought 
to furnish a course which shall prepare 
teachers to meet the demand which is 
coming upon them, how to make the 
most and the best use of this important 
factor in education, the public library. 

If the library is to perform its func- 
tion, the librarian’s object is to get her 
books read and into direct relation with 
the teacher and the school as soon as 
possible. She can do much to help the 
teacher in inspiring the children to 
read. Visits and talks to the school in 
which she shows her interest in their 
work. Talks in which she tells them 
how to use the catalog, how to find 
books, or tells them of some fine new 
books which have just come in. A 
peep at a picture or two will make 
every child in the room wish to read 
that book. 

Lists of new books, and posters with 
their gay colors, placed in a conspicu- 
ous place inthe school, will serve to 
keep the interest in the library. 

Ready and quick sympathy with the 
children as they come to the library, 
will do much to hold enthusiasm. 
Never send a child away empty-handed. 

The librarian, as well as the teacher, 
ought to be an omnivorous reader, and 
ought to have an almost instinctive 
power of finding things. It is her bus- 
iness to know where things are, and 
she may often guide and advise both 
teacher and pupil. 
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Lists on subjects in which a school 
may be interested, and books put in a 
special place in the library, where chil- 
dren may use them for reference, will 
bring many children to the library. In 
this day of agitation over traveling li- 
braries, why do not our public libraries 
travel right inthe city? Sometimes an 
entire school may be interested in some 
subject or event, as the coming of a 
circus—then is the time for the libra- 
rian to say, ‘‘I am interested too, and I 
send you some books.” 

There is no reason why in a small li- 
brary the children’s books should not 
be left entirely open, so that the chil- 
dren may browse among them at will. 
The success with which the Denver li- 
brary has tried that course is an object 
lesson to every librarian. The experi- 
ment shows that children will avail 
themselves of the privilege, that they 
will not abuse it, and that the loss of 
books is small. ’Tis true that little 
fingers do soil and tear books, and that 
books will get lost, but balance up the 
wear and tear and loss of the book 
with the joy and the lesson in life 
which may have gone out of the book 
to bring to only one little life happi- 
ness and inspiration, and may not the 
book be counted well lost? 

And thus will the public library and 
the school work together to fulfill their 
mission in the education of the children 
and in influencing the community. 
The children will grow up with a love 
for the public library, because of what 
it has done for them, and a knowledge 
of its value and power. They will be- 
come its powerful allies. It will re- 
ceive their support in public fund and 
in private gift. How much easier to 
get laws passed and appropriations 
granted, if legislators have been brought 
up in the public library, and know its 
value. And men often give in charity 
to the world, for the good of other 
men, that which has helped them most 
in life. “ 


European Trip 
Report of progress, December 21 


It was evident to the committee that 
the objects to be kept in mind in plan- 
ning the trip were: 

1. To become acquainted with as 
many English librarians as_ possible, 
and to see as much as possible of Eng- 
lish methods of library administration. 

2. To visit as many places of historic 
and literary interest as possible and also 
othersattractive for their,natural beauty. 

Correspondence with Mr MacAlister, 
secretary of the L. A. U. K., showed 
that in order to secure a good attend- 
ance of English librarians the confer- 
ence should be held not later than the 
week beginning July 12. 

The itinerary may be summarized as 
follows: A week between Liverpool 
and London allowing an opportunity to 
see some of the leading libraries before 
the conference; the conference; a post- 
conference trip with the L. A. U. K,, 
and under their management; a free 
week which may be spent in London, 
in the English country, or ina trip to 
Paris; and a two weeks trip up the East 
coast visiting the leading cathedral cities 
and also some of the larger public li- 
braries. It will be noticed that over a 
day each is spent in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The trip has been kept within 
the two months originally planned, but 
the early date of return will doubtless 
lead many to spend an extra week ina 
trip to the English lakes, Wales, Ireland, 
or elsewhere. Such trips can be made 
more comfortably, and probably as 
cheaply, in small parties. 

The travel arrangements will be in 
charge of Henry Gaze & Sons’ tourist 
agency. The net cost will be about 
$350. Accircular giving details of the 
itinerary, exact cost, suggestions as to 
clothing, etc., will be distributed in a 
few weeks, at which time an advance 
deposit will be called for. The present 
circular is sent out at the earliest possi- 
ble moment, that members of the A. 
L.A may know what is being planned 
by their committee. 

Ww: C. Lane, Chairman. 
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Tue different state educational asso- 
ciations which held their annual meet- 
ings at this time, are earnestly re- 
quested to give attention to the work 
before the library section of the .Na- 
tional. Educational Association. Sev- 
eral state meetings have already made 
arrangements to have their educational 
associations represented, but in order 
to derive the greatest good for all the 
states, there should be a large repre- 
sentation from every section. While 
a considerable number from every state 
is always in attendance at these meet- 
ings, still there should be certain per- 
sons delegated to present the library 
needs in particular of their locality, or 
to give encouragement by presenting a 
report of effective work, if such is in 
progress. Teachers and school people 
are earnestly requested to give atten- 
tion to the matter, and see to it that 
their locality is represented by dele- 
gates duly appointed to the next meet- 
ing of the library section of the Na- 
tional Educational Association. 


A form of library reading that is a 
decided factor in education, and that 
does much to make life broader and 
sweeter for the children in the rural 


districts in many states, is the reading 
circle as it is carried on in Illincis and 
other states, and to which Supt. Ken- 
dall calls attention elsewhere in these 
pages. While in no sense can it take 
the place of the free public library, still 
where the latter has not yet’ gained a 
foothold, the influence of the reading 
circle is often the only one which makes 
for light and sweetness and hope, 
grown from an awakened imagination, 
in many districts in the country. They 
are now sowing seed that in course of 
years will bear a rich fruitage. 


A day spent in the Milwaukee library 
impresses one with the effectual work 
that is being done in cramped quarters, 
with small force and limited means, 
comparatively speaking. The strong 
point is the work that is done through 
the schools and by the teachers. In 
the first place the Milwaukee normal 
school has a course in library reading 
where the teachers are shown the pos- 
sibilities of reference books and library 
aids, and the real purpose of reading. 
Then the library comes forward and 
lays its store at the service of any and 
all schools. Boxes, each containing 50 
books, which may be kept there six 
weeks, are sent to the schools. The 
pupils are encouraged to make their 
own selection from the lot, but the 
teachers help, if asked to do so. A 
simple charging system keeps the rec- 
ord. The result not only shows an in- 
crease of circulation, but a marked 
improvement in the character of the 
children’s reading. Librarian Peck- 
ham’s long connection with the Mil- 
waukee schools before coming into the 
library makes him a valuable man in 
carrying on this work, which is under 
direct charge of Miss Stearns. When 
the magnificent new building, the finest 
in the West, is finished, and increased 
appropriations, as well as facilities for 
work are supplied, there is a bright fu- 
ture in the work that can be done. 


OnE of the progressive communities 
which is doing much for the work of 
libraries is Evanston, Ill. There has 
grown up a bond of sympathy between 
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the school and the library that bids fair 
to lead in the work which is rapidly 
being taken up along that line. Col. 
J. W. Thompson who is president of 
the library board, has in mind several 
feasible plans for pushing the work of 
his library, where its influence is not 
felt at this time. One of these is an 
illustrated finding list in biography, 
history, and travel. The finding list in 
fiction which is being put out now, is 
annotated, and follows the plan of Mr 
Iles’ lists. Everything proposed by the 
librarian for the upbuilding cf the insti- 
tution meets with hearty codperation. 
SincE the teaching of the hour seems 
to be that all the ills which interfere 
with the comfort and convenience of 
mankind may be removed, provided 
there is a law passed bidding them to 
take themselves from sight, it occurs to 
us that something might be done to- 
ward removing one hardship which 
bears more or less wearily upon the 
reading public, namely, the high rate 
of postage for the transmission of books 
through the mail. A very laudable and 
active spirit of helpfulness is alive in 
many quarters, that expresses itself in 
the willingness to loan the books of one 
institution to others which do not have 
them at their command, but it is some- 
what hindered in its full measure by 
the cost of transportation. Many stu- 
dents who are working hard to obtain 
an education, far removed ‘from the 
centers of large book collections, are 
debarred from many opportunities 
which would mean a great deal to them, 
because they cannot afford the expense 
of having the books which they really 


" need, sent back and forth. Many pub- 


lic libraries allow the privilege to their 
borrowers of taking out books when 
they are temporarily absent from their 
homes. This is specially true in the 
summer months, when the cost of send- 
ing the books back and getting others 
often amounts to the cost of them, and 
so it comes about that a vast amount 
of poor literature, cheaply bound and 
cheaply obtained, drives out the taste 
for better things which the person had 
when he left his home. 


A lower rate of postage on books 
would often prove a saving also for 
those libraries which now are compelled 
to duplicate many things held by insti- 
tutions in neighboring localities, which 
might be carried back and forth bysome 
system of exchange, were it not for the 
expense involved of transportation. 

The American Library Association 
has given some attention to this matter, 
but nothing effective has yet been done. 
In view of some of the things which 
have been brought about by concerted 
action on the part of the association, 
it would seem an easy thing to secure 
the establishment of a special rate of 
postage for library books, just as there 
is a special rate for newspapers and 
magazines sent out by the publishers. 

In accordance with the provisions of 
the act of January, 1895, relating to 
public documents, F. A. Crandall, su- 
perintendent of documents, now issues 
a Cataleg of public documents of the 
53d Congress and of all departments 
of the government of the United States, 
for the period from March 4, 1893, to 
June 30, 1895. This is a continuation 
of the record begun in the Comprehen- 
sive index of Dr Ames (covering the 
period from March 4, 1889, to March 
4, 1893), but is radically different in ar- 
rangement. It is a dictionary catalog 
—one alphabetical arrangement of au- 
thors, titles and subjects. Each entry 
is complete in itself, giving the num- 
ber of the document, the session to 
which it belongs, and the volume. The 
side columns and puzzling arrangement 
of other document catalogs are avoided, 
and it is quickly and easily consulted. 

It is to be followed by annual sup- 
plements on the same plan, and the 
series will prove invaluable to students 
and librarians, by making accessible 
the mass of literature that has been 
concealed until recently in government 
documents. It is hoped that librarians 
who have hitherto considered such doc- 
uments useless, will now shelve and ar- 
range them by Congress and session, or 
in some way making it possible to find 
the contents of each volume from the 
catalog reference. 
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Use of Libraries by School Children 


Jane Seymour Klink 
(School principal, San Francisco, Cal.) 


It is a fact that pupils complete 
years of grade-work in schools, and then 
seem unable to comprehend an applied 
principle of fundamental rules. They 
study grammar with care, if not with 
delight, and then will commit the most 
glaring errors in ordinary conversation. 
Are we doing too much or too little for 
_our pupils? Do we teach them to think, 
or do we think for them? Are we try- 
ing to smooth the hill of knowledge 
into a level plain, so that’there is no 
hard-won summit to which one may 
aspire? 

In these days when discussion over 
formal and formative studies runs high, 
when the doors of natural science are 
opened wide, when modern literature 
and physical training enter the school, 
hand in hand, there follows naturally, 
somewhat of a confusion, and if, some- 
times the teacher pause, confused, to 
find out just whither his course be tend- 
ing, may there not be some danger that 
the child, for whose benefit this thought 
of the-educated world is wrestling, may 
be the victim of experimental phi- 
losophy? 

It has often been a matter of interest 
to me. during the years of my school 
experience, which have been many, to 
wonder what would come next. The 
sun of one drawing system rises, shines 
faintly, sets; and while one is groping 
in the twilight, trying to discover in 
what latitude and longitude they are, 
another planet steals above the horizon, 
and we guide our course by its light. 

Natural science appears, and the 
spiders, mice, toads, flies, grasshoppers, 
and cunning crawling crabs, which were 
such forbidden articles when we went 
to school, are sought for, and the sup- 
ply cannot always equal the demand. 

Sewing, as a part of manual training 
knocks at the door, and we hunt up our 
emery bags, and burnish the needles, 
the use of which a long experience 
with pen, pointer and pencil, has taught 
some of us to forget. Sloyd causes us 
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to cut our fingers with as much readi- 
ness and far less delight than the aver- 
age boy. Cooking enters, but here I 
pause, knowing that all these depar- 
tures and innovations are but the out- 
come of a strong steady interest in the 
child’s education, a desire to build 
firmly and broadly, that foundation 
upon which is to be erected, little by 
little, the superstructure of the child’s 
future usefulness. 

Amid all these systems, courses and 
plans I have waited for one which seems 
to be tardy in making its appearance. 

I refer to a course of reading, well 
planned, outlined, and carried out in 
our public schools. This brings. the 
question, Does reading in our primary 
and grammar schools bear any relation , 
to the education of the child? Cer- 
tainly, yes, without argument. It is 
engaging the attention of many, in a 
desultory sort of way, without any fixed 
idea. The most important question, 
What relation should reading bear to 
the child’s education, is one that must 
come importunately to us, sooner or 
later, demanding an answer, and in that 
answer our public libraries play an im- 
portant part. 

It may be interesting to glance at 
some of these theories which meet one 
at every turn, as an answer is sought to 
this question, because many of them 
are crystallized into permanent form 
upon the library shelves. One writer 
says that a child should read everything 
he or she pleases, in order to form the 
habit of reading; the habit is the thing, 
and they will instinctively reject what 
they do not need. In regard to read- 
ing, why expect the children to reject 
instinctively what we, even with reason’s 
help will not lay aside, i.e., the book 
which we do not need. Is not omniv- 
orous reading worse than none at all ? 
I ask the question in all sincerity. May 
it not be so that the child who reads 
devouringly, everything within range, 
putting it through the sieve of a careless 
perusal, will, at the last, have but dregs 


left, and those neither of a pleasant nor _. 


wholesome nature? 
There is a class of theorists who 
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believe in American books, intensified 
patriotism, and they would exclude 
others. I believe in patriotism, yes, but 
we are one nation, among nations whose 
sons have also been patriots, living and 
dying amid the throes of struggles as 
great and greater than ours, and their 
example is needed, both for individual 
strength, and also to broaden the mind, 
and teach the children that there are 
other countries beside America, other 
great men than Americans. Oftentimes 
there is strength gained in recognizing 
weakness. 

There is the theorist who believes 
that the child should only study from 
nature, for fear of hurting his health. 
Mother Nature is a careful parent, but I 
imagine that she needs strong, vigorous 
minds to inquire into her secrets. So we 
have diluted lessons in Natural science 
which, theoretically, may be taken with 
one on a walk into the country, but 
which practically, never are. 

_ The last class of theorists at which I 
shall glance, are those who firmly be- 
lieve in the moral influence of good 
reading, and they tag all their speci- 
mens like those in an anatomical 
museum, with, This is a good boy, or, 
’This is a bad girl... I think children 
loathe this sort of book. They like to 
analyze and judge for themselves, and 
they do not, as a rule, like the so called 
Sunday School books. 

Now what have all these theories to 
do with the child’s education? Simply 
that, in this wilderness of books, there 
winds a road of reading, good, safe, and 
interesting which, under proper guid- 
ance, the child may follow. 

Just here, I cannot refrain from a 

. glance at past history. In Attica be- 
tween 300 and 4oo B. C., there were 
ninety thousand people. They were 
from the surrounding countries, many 
of them being emigrants invited there. 
_ These people were, by selection and 
ability, divided into a cultured, and a 
slave-class. The law prevailed that 
every Athenian were he under charge 
_of having broken the law, should plead 
his cause before a jury of five hundred. 
Books as we have them, they had not, 
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but they had great schools of rhetoric 
and oratory in which each man learned 
to plead his cause. Every mental sinew, 
every active thought, was trained in 
accordance with this idea, and what was 
the result? Inone century Athens pro- 
duced fourteen men, the world’s peers, 
an average of one to every five thousand 
of her population. Never has a nation 
since equaled her. They had an object 
in their school and concentrated their 
strength upon its attainment. Just so 
in reading, if there be an object in view, 
something to be attained, then the read- 
ing will be beneficial, and if this object 
be, not only to interest the child now, 
but to lay a basis for his future growth 
and development, to give a foundation 
for character, every help and incentive 
possible should be added to its further- 
ance. 

The thing primarily is to have good 
books to read. A juvenile library is 
not always a carefully selected one. 
Concerning the fashion of writing down 
for children, I am not at all in sym- 
pathy with it. I do not like books of 
one syllable, which happily are not now 
so much in vogue as formerly. When 
talking to children, they comprehend 
more than is often thought for, the same 
is true in reading. Better have the 
children stretch up to long words, leave 
room for the imagination to play be- 
tween the syllables, have a field from 
which to ask questions, than have 
things made too easy. Grimm’s fairy 
tales are not written down, and do 
children ever tire of them? But the 
phrase, written down, applies, I think 
even more to subject matter than to 
manner. 

Hawthorne’s Tanglewood tales, Bur- 
rough’s works, etc., are none too diffi- 
cult fora child of average ability. The 
dear old fairy stories from the Grecian 
and Norse mythology take in the uni- 
verse with the most airy skipping of 
time and space, they create dragons 
“and squidgicum squees ’at swallers 
themselves,” without any regard to 
geological laws, or theories of evolution, 
while at the same time, they show the 
great laws of cause and effect, justice. 
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and injustice, truth and untruth with 
lasting power, and teach the value of 
great and valiant deeds, the worth of 
right principles and noble thoughts, as 
nothing else can. 

I do not believe that I care very much 
about the so-called boys’ books, Mayne 
Reid, Optic, or Algers. The average 
boy sees a great deal of other boys just 
like himself and sometimes with faults 
above the average; and better allow him 
to mould his character, shape his 
actions by the lives of such men as 
Washington, Lincoln, or by the old 
acknowledged myths, than by the 
mythical adventures of a boy, which 
adventures are highly colored with “the 
light that never was on land or sea.” 

But you reply and with justice, You 
have said what children should not read. 
What should they read? and even if it 
be known what they should read, will 
they always read it? Take it as an ac- 
cepted fact that the books are good and 
suitable, as another fact that the chil- 
dren need them, still one often finds, 
nay, usually does find between the chil- 
dren’s minds and the library shelves, “a 
great gulf fixed.” 

To have the children read, there must 
always be an incentive to reading, and 
sometimes authority must be added. Is 
there not a third element which must 
come in, the element of a personal, con- 
stant interest both in the child’s mental 
development, and in his moral growth? 
If parents would or could do this, it 
would be ideal, but the school for the 
education of parents hinted at by Zang- 
will has not been established, for there 
are many hindrances. Many parents 
have the ability but cannot spare the 
time, others who possess the time but 
lack the ability, still others who have 
neither one nor the other, and many 
who consider that when they have sent 
their children to school, and subscribed 
for the St. Nicholas or Youth’s Compan- 
ion, they have provided all that is nec- 
essary in the way of mental pabulum, 
for the child’s literary digestion. | 

But underlying all this, or rather 
beyond it, there is a curious fact which 
enters into the case at this point. 
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For the first seven or eight years of 
the child’s school life, the teacher’s 
authority is supreme, and, sometimes, 
as much at home as in school. Ii John 
or Jane have made an error in copying 
anything from the blackboard, nothing 
short of a dictionary will convince them 
that f-i-e-u is not the correct way to 
spell few. Even if personally disliked, 
the teacher’s authority in educational 
matters is admitted. Does it not fol- 
low then, that the teacher is the strong 
connecting link between the libraries 
and the children? 

I am aware that many may differ 
from me, but I do not hesitate to say 
that the teacher can and should do 
more than any one else in cultivating 
the child’s taste for reading, in provid- 
ing proper books to gratify that taste, 
and in seeing that these books are read 
in connection with the studies to which 
they will add profit and interest. What 
we may teach from the text books mat- 
ters very little in comparison with what 
we teach out ofthem. The importance 
of good characters, as illustrated by 
the lives of great men, the training of 
the judgment as helped in the reading 
of travels, the love of the ggod and 
beautiful as shown in novels like Lorna 
Doone and John Halifax, all come in 
to help that character building which 
is the strongest and best work that we 
do. : 

Read, How Horatio kept the bridge, 
or Paul Revere’s ride, or The pass of 
Thermopylae, and the eyes will glisten, 
the little throats choke up, and each 
one will feel that ’twere a grand, a 
noble thing to die for one’s coun- 
try. What an opportunity to tell them 
how much nobler, grander, it is to 
live for her, as brave-hearted men, 
true women, and loyal, honest citizens! 
A man that cannot be bought, a politi- 
cian above price. 

How Burnaby’s ride to Khiva en- 
livens the steppes of Eurasia, Celia 
Thaxter’s Isles of shoals softens the 
rigors of the Maine coast, Gilbert Park- 
er’s books take the Saskatchewan 
basin out of the Land of the Miz, and 
Mountaineering in the Sierras with 
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Clarence King, makes the pupil feel 
really well acquainted with California. 
If reading and literature be taken in 
conjunction with the countries, they 
will be hammers to drive home many a 
- hard nail of stubborn fact, which will 
strengthen the timbers wonderfully. 
Our minds get tricks and attitudes as 
our bodies do, and what is teaching but 
bringing others into your mental atti- 
tude with regard to a subject? If they 
do not agree with you, there will at 
least be a standpoint of contradiction 
from which to argue, and they wd/ 
argue, too. 

It is said that 50 per cent of all 
children leave school before the age of 
eleven, and 75 before the age of twelve. 
The pathos of it, and yet our schools are 
full! Think of these children leaving 
without any basis for future reading! 
This fact may well call forth the atten- 
tion of earnest educators. 


University of Chicago— University 
Extension Division 


Since its foundation the university 
of Ghicago has extended its instruc- 
tion, by organizing non-resident classes 
wherever six or more persons unite to 
pursue a course of study, and are will- 
ing to pay $6 apiece for 24 hours instruc- 
tion, and bear the traveling expenses of 
the instructor. Already during the pres- 
ent year, about go classes in a great 
variety of subjects have been formed. 
It is now proposed to extend these sub- 
jects so as to include instruction on the 
scope and use of the modern library. 
The plan is to work through women’s 
clubs, teachers’ clubs, and the staffs of 
the large libraries. The courses offered 
will necessarily be general, and free 
from technical details. They would in- 
clude information about traveling li- 
braries, children’s home libraries, library 
schools, relations between libraries 
and schools, and between libraries and 
clubs, the use of reference books, the 
use of catalogs, and such administra- 
tive principles as may be desired. 
Classes will meet once a week or oftener 
if desired. The work will be adapted 
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to the needs of the students, and will 
not necessarily be confined to the 
printed outline, which is merely sug- 
gestive. Courses are offered by Mrs 
Zella Allen Dixson, librarian of the 
university of Chicago, and by Miss 
Katherine L. Sharp, director of the 
department of library economy at 
Armour institute of technology. So 
much encouragement has been received 
as a result of a very limited canvass, 
that the work will begin atonce. Two 
courses were given at Cleveland, Ohio, 
last month at the request of W. H. 
Brett, president of the American Li- 
brary Association. A class at Denver, 
Colo., to beginafterthe holidays, is prac- 
tically assured. Classes at Geneva, and 
at Geneseo, Ill., are forming. A class 
at the university of Chicago, under the 
instruction of Mrs Dixson, will begin 
work January 8. Information regarding 
this work may be obtained from Class- 
study secretary, University of Chicago. 


The Modern Library Movement—Lectures by 
Prof. Zella Allen Dixson. 





Jan. 8 1. Historical resumé of library 
economy up to 1870. 

Jan. 15. 2 Inception of the modern 
library movement. 

Jan. 22. 3. Effect of movement on 
university extension. 

Jan. 29. 4. Traveling and home libra- 
ries. 

Feb. 5. 5. Library schools for training 
librarians. 

Feb. 12. 6. Codperation inmethodsand 
materials. 

Feb. 19. 7. Book-buying. 

Feb. 26. §8. Book-binding and care of 
books. 

Mar. 5. go. Manuscripts and old and 
rare books. 

Mar.12._ 10. How to obtain the great- 
est good from the library. 

Mar.19. 11. Reference books and how 
to use them. 

Mar. 26. 12. Historical sketches of 
some of the great libraries of 
the world. 


Friday evenings, 8 o’clock. 
Cobb Hall B 5. 
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American Library Association 


A meeting of the executive board of 
the American Library Association was 
held at the Free library of Philadelphia, 
December 3, 1896. 

George Watson Cole resigned as 
treasurer of the A. L. A., and Charles 
Knowles Bolton, of the public library, 
Brookline, Mass., was unanimously 
elected treasurer. 

After some discussion as to the time 
and place of the next meeting of the 
association, it was decided to hold the 
meeting in Philadelphia, June 22, 1897, 
and John Thompson, of the Free library 
of Philadelphia, was appointed chair- 
man, and Thomas L. Montgomery, of 
the Wagner free institute of science, 
was appointed secretary of the local 
committee to have charge of the ar- 
rangements for the meeting. : 

The president and secretary were 
authorized to arrange the program for 
the meeting, and the secretary was di- 
rected to secure the papers six weeks 
before the meeting and print such as 
seemed advisable. 

The following communication was 
received: 


Wasuincron, D. C., Dec. 2, 1896. 
To the Executive Board of the A.L.A.: 

We, the undersigned, request you to 
take action leading to the incorporation 
of the American Library Association, 
under the laws of the United States, 
with headquarters in Washington. 

Me tvit Dewey, 
HERBERT PutTNaM, 
GeEorGE H. BAKER, 
W. I. FLETCHER. 

Resolutions were adopted in accord- 
ance with the above request, and a com- 
mittee appointed, with Herbert Put- 
nam, of the Boston public library, as 
chairman, to examine the matter and 
report as soon as possible. 

The secretary was directéd to express 
the favorable opinion of the executive 
board, and urged the passage by /the 
Senate of the bill, To reduce the cost, 
increase the value, and simplify the 
method of publication of public docu- 
ments. 


The executive board also expressed 
its approval of the catalog of public 
documents of the 53d Congress, and 
directed the secretary to so notify Mr 
Crandall. 

The sum of $200 was appropriated 
for the necessary expenses of the Pub- 
lishing section, and $50 for the treas- 
urer. 

In response to a request from the 
chairman of the joint committee of 
Congress on’ the library, the president 
and secretary, together with several 
prominent members of the American 
Library Association met the committee 
in Washington, on December 1 and 2. 

The committee desired at this meet- 
ing to get suggestions from the libra- 
rians as to the methods that should -be 
pursued in the Congressional library in 
the future. Their questions covered 
two general lines: The first; what force 
would be needed in the coming year to 
carry on the work in the library; and 
secondly, what force would be needed 
in the future, and what should be the 
aim and scope of the work to be per- 
formed by the library later on. 

The unanimous opinion of the libra- 
rians was, that the force suggested by 
Mr Spofford for the coming year was 
inadequate to perform the work that 
they would be called upon to do. 
Judging from the experience of the 
Boston public library, the increased 
facilities and opportunities for the use 
of the library far exceeded their prepa- 
rations. 

As tothe future of the library, it was 
the opinion of the librarians that nearly 
all of the bibliographic work now done 
in separate libraries for the benefit of 
all should be done at the Congressional 
library; that much bibliographic work 
that is not done nowand the need of 
which is felt, should be undertaken at 
the earliest opportunity by the govern- 
ment. 

As a reference library, the Congres- 
sional library has been open to all, but 
several of the librarians were of the 
opinion that there should be provision 
made for a circulation of some of the 
books under proper restrictions. 
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There was a very general feeling 
that the library should be a National 
library, including not only general 
management of the books in what is 
now known as_ the Congressional 
library, but also all the department 
libraries in Washington. The idea was 
not that all these libraries should be 
placed under one roof, but that the 
management should be one, thus en- 
abling the government through its 
several special departments to have 
much better facilities for completing 
its collections than under the present: 
independent system of libraries. 

The recognition by the authorities of 
the United States of the standing of 
the American Library Association was 
very gratifying to all, and it is hoped 
that this. is only the beginning of its 
work in this direction. 





Library Meetings 

Chicago—The meeting of the Chicago 
library club was held in the room of 
the Library Bureau, Chicago, Thurs- 
day, November 5. The program was 
devoted to the discussion of the pro- 
posed Union list of periodicals in the 
libraries of Chicago and immediate vi- 
cinity, to be compiled by the club. Af- 
ter a short paper by Mr Andrews, which 
was strongly in favor of the work being 
undertaken by the club, the subject was 
open for general discussion. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were finally adopted: 

Resolved, t. That the club deem it 
desirable to undertake the compilation 
and publication of a union list of the 
periodicals in the libraries of Chicago 
and the immediate vicinity. 

2. That there be appointed by the 
president, a committee of twoon finance, 
whose duty it shall be to secure the 
means necessary for. the work. 

3. That there be also appointed 
by the president, a committee of three, 
on compiling and editing. This commit- 
tee shall have the power to appoint sub- 
committees and agents. It shall, with 
the advice and consent of the execu- 
tive committee of the club, have entire 
charge of the work of preparing the 
Union list of periodicals. 
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4. The executive committee shall 
make monthly reports to the club, of 
the progress of the work of these com- 
mittees. Adopted as a whole. 

May Bennett, Sec. 


Chicago—The regular meeting of the 
library club was held in the lecture hall 
of Haskell museum, university of Chi- 
cago, Friday evening, December 3. 

The members of the club and their 
friends were delightfully entertained by 
Dr Myra Reynolds, who talked on the 
English lake region and illustrated her 
remarks with stereopticon views, which 
recalled many pleasant trips to those 
who had been over the ground, and 
filled the others, who had not been so 
fortunate, with longing for future jour- 
neys. : 

The menwho have immortalized many 
of the spots in that part of England 
were brought vividly before the audi- 
ence, and they were made to feel a near- 
ness to Wordsworth and Southey, which 
some of them had never felt before. 

After the conclusion of the lecture, 
the Woman’s glee club of the univer- 
sity of Chicago sang There, Little © 
Girl, don’t cry! so acceptably, that an 
encore was called for and given in a 
pleasing manner. A future is predicted 
for the Woman’s glee club. 

It is to be regretted that the size of 
the hall rendered it impossible for the 
club to extend a more general invita- 
tion. As it was, many were compelled 
to leave the building, being unable to 
find seats. 


Evanston —There was held at Evans- 
ton, Ill, on Friday evening, December 
4, one of the pleasantest and most en- 
thusiastic library meetings. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was a discussion of 
the codperative work between the 
schools and the public library, which is 
carried on in an admirable manner in 
that city. About a year ago,at the call 
of Col. J. W. Thompson, president of the 
Evanston library board, a joint meeting 
of school trustees, teachers, library di- 
rectors and the library staff was held. 
The whole problem of mutual helpful- 
ness was discussed and a plan of coép- 
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erative work inaugurated. Besides the 
privilege accorded to teachers, of draw- 
ing six books to be held a month, the 
privilege of drawing a number of books 
for the pupils of the school, to be dis- 
tributed by the teachers was also grant- 
ed. Since then the work has steadily 
grown, until today it is one of the im- 
portant educational forces in that city. 
The meeting on December 4 was for the 
purpose of comparing results in the dif- 
erent localities, and of hearing what was 
being done in other places. The large 
high school assembly hall was filled 
with school people, library workers 
and prominent citizens of Evanston. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Col. Thompson, whoin his opening talk 
traced the beginning of the codperative 
work between the schools and the li- 
brary, and stated that the object of the 
meeting was the presentation of certain 
facts and experiences, bearing upon the 
relationship of the public library and 
the public school, with a view to obtain- 
ing a better understanding of this re- 
lationship, and the inauguration of such 
methods as will place these two forces 
permanently in close working order. 

Supt F. W. Nichols, Supt of District 
No. 2, was then introduced and gave a 
very interesting account of the work 
done.in getting good books into the 
hands of the pupils under his charge, 
and gave many helpful suggestions as 
to how it might be extended bylectures, 
exhibition of pictures, stereopticon 
slides and collections of specimens. 
Some excellent points in Mr Nichols 
we ag are given elsewhere in this jour- 
nal. 

He was followed by that deservedly 
popular library lecturer, Lutie E. Stearns 
of Milwaukee, library commissioner of 
Wisconsin, who has done so much to 
stimulate library interests in her own 
state, and who is always in demand 
wherever there is a gathering of libra- 
rians. A brief outline of Miss Stearns’ 
paper is given elsewhere. It was en- 
thusiastically received and many ques- 
tions were asked her at the close. 
Miss Stearns was followed by Mary 
Eileen Ahern, secretary of the Library 


section of the N. E. A., who gave an 
account of the movements leading to 
the formation of the section; the 
great awakening among the teachers all 
over the country to the important help 
they might receive in their work. from 
an intelligent and sympathetic codpera- 
tion between the teachers and librari- 
ans; the need of a better understand- 
ing by librarians of the possibilities of 
the public library when aided and sup- 
ported by the teachers in the public 
schools. And while to speak of the 
work in those phases to a meeting like 
this was carrying coals to Newcastle, 
all were urged to give the section the 
benefit of their support. Miss Ahern 
announced that the executive commit- 
tee of the Library section would gladly 
receive any suggestions from: teachers 
or librarians as to the line of policy or 
work which was thought valuable to be 
taken up. Such communications may 
be sent to her at the Library Bureau, 
Chicago. The meeting adjourned ata 
late hour, every one feeling that it was 
indeed good to have been there. 


Illinois—The second meeting of the 
State library association was held at 
the Armour institute, Chicago, Novem- 
ber 27, 1896. This meeting was held 
largely in the interests of the formation 
of a State library commission, and to 
make plans for the formation of a 
library section of the State teachers’ 
association. 

In the absence of the president 
Thomas Nelson, the first vice-president 
Savilla Hinrichsen presided; after busi- 
ness matters were disposed of, the first 
paper on:the program, History of 
library commissions, was read by Cor- 
nelia Marvin, of the Armour institute. 
Miss Marvin gave a complete history 
of the commissions as established in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, Vermont, Wisconsin and Ohio, 
and then summarized her paper into the 
following salient points: The commis- 
sions usually consist of five members, 
who serve for five years without pay. 
They are appointed by the governor, 
with the exception of Connecticut, 
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where the appointment is made by the 
State board of education. Ohio has 
but three commissioners. It is not 
usual to specify as to what persons shall 
compose the committee. In Massachu- 
setts the board has consisted of leading 
librarians and literary people. Wiscon- 
sin and New Hampshire provide for 
certain state officers on the board. 

This was followed by a paper on the 
Relations of schools and libraries, by 
Mae E. Schriber, of the normal school, 
Milwaukee. Miss Schriber, whose work 
in connection with library reading has 
attracted so much attention, was very 
enthusiastic and gave inspiration to 
others in her paper, extracts from which 
are printed elsewhere. 

Dr F. W. Gunsaulus,president Armour 
institute of technology, entered the 
room at this point and, in a few remarks, 
gave to the association a hearty wel- 
come. 

Mary E. Ahern presented a paper 
on the Library section of the N. E. A., 


outlining the work that would be ~- 


taken up, and urging all teachers and 
librarians to give the section hearty 
support. 

Homer Bevans, president of the State 
teachers’ association, then spoke at 
some length upon the Relations of 
schools and libraries. He said: The 
center of every community should be 
the school house and the operations of 
the school; but these operations ought 
to be made more extensive than they 
have been in the past. Nobody looks 
to the school house for information. 
Nobody looks to the school house for 
any information of the Deity; no infor- 
mation as to salvation. Political infor- 
mation we get at the saloon, and the 
religious information we get at the 
church. We simply learn to read some 
words and go out and call it education, 
and I am glad to see an attempt of the 
library people to do something to make 
use of the school house, of, if it is the 
other way, to enlarge the functions of 
the school house. There ought to be 
telephonic communications with the 
school house. All roads ought to lead 
to the school house, as all roads once 


met in Rome. The State teachers’ 
association will be glad to welcome the 
library people to its ranks. 

This was followed by a paper on the 
Present status of school libraries in 
Illinois, by W. W. Bishop. The present 
school law provides for the purchase of 
libraries and apparatus from the school 
funds remaining after all necessary ex- 
penses are paid, no provisions being 
made for appropriations for library pur- 
poses in making up the estimates. 
There was found to be such a tremen- 
dous increase of the year 1895 over 1894, 
in the number of districts reporting 
libraries, in the number of volumes of 
these libraries, and in the number of 
volumes purchased, that the figures 
were regarded as almost untrustworthy: 
but as there were a number of promi- 
nent educators present who corrobo- 
rated the statements made, there can 
be no doubt of their correctness. The 
Pupils’ reading circles have produced 
largely this result. 

Some of the needs and difficulties of 
the country districts, was the subject of 
a paper by Miss Milner, of the Illinois. 
State normal. Miss Milner gave a 
number of interesting and amusing in- 
cidents gathered from the personal ex- 
perience of teachers and showed that 
the difficulties to be overcome are mani- 
fold. The people themselves do -not 
always realize the want of that which 
they have never had. 

This was followed by the report of 
the committee on the State commission 
by the chairman A. H. Hopkins, of the 
John Crerar library. Mr Hopkins read 
the draft of a bill for presentation at 
the coming session of the State legis- 
lature as follows: 

Be it enacted by the people of the 
State of Illinois, represented in the 
General Assembly, that 

Section 1. The governor shall ap- 
point five residents of the state who 
shall form a board of library commis- 
sioners. One member of said board 
shall be appointed for the term of five 
years, one for four years, one for three 
years, one for two years, and one for 
one year; and thereafter the term of 
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office of the commissioners shall be five 
years. All vacancies on said board, 
whether occurring by expiration of 
term or otherwise, shall be filled by the 
governor. The board shall annually 
elect a chairman and a secretary. 

Sec. 2. The board shall give advice 
and counsel to libraries in the state, 
and to all communities which may pro- 
pose to establish them, as to the best 
means of establishing and administer- 
ing such libraries, the selection of 
books, cataloging and other details of 
library management. The board may 
also send its members to aid in organiz- 
ing new libraries or in improving those 
already established. The board shall 
make an annual report to the governor, 
and the usual number of copies of this 
report shall be published as other offi- 
cial reports are published. 

Sec.3 No member of the board 
shall receive any compensation for ser- 
vices as a member, but traveling ex- 
penses of members in attending meet- 
ings of the board or in visiting or 
establishing libraries, and other inci- 
dental and necessary expenses con- 
nected with the work of the board shall 
be paid, provided that the whole amount 
shall not exceed the sum of $1,000 in 
any one year. All bills incurred by the 
board or by its members under. this law 
shall be certified by the chairman and 
secretary of the board to the secretary 
of state, who shall cause the same to 
be paid from the state treasury, and 
there is hereby annually appropriated 
from the general funds in the state 
treasury, not otherwise appropriated, a 
sufficient sum to carry into effect the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and 
be in force, from and after its passage 
and publication. 

Miss Hinrichsen gave information in 
regard to another bill, to secure the 
appointment of a library commission 
composed of six persons, who shall be 
non-partisan; who shall have charge of 
the libraries under state control, to pro- 
mote the system of civil service in the 
personnel of the various library forces. 

The afternoon session opened with 


an address by John T. Ray, of the board 
of directors of the Pupils’ reading cir- 
cle. Mr Ray gave an interesting ac- 
count of the good work that it was ac- 
complishing; commended highly the 
idea of a State commission, and assured 
us of his hearty support in the forma- 
tion of the library section of the State 
teachers’ association. 

Col. Thompson, Evanston, followed 
witha talk on the Library andtheschool, 
telling of the close connection between 
the two, as it exists in Evanston, and 
the good results obtained from the 
joint meetings of the librarians and 
teachers. 

After further discussion, the report 
of the committee on the State library 
commission was accepted, committee 
discharged, report referred to the exec- 
utive committee for their consideration 
and for preparation of the bill for pres- 
entation to the legislature, provided the 
committee found it advisable. For this 
purpose, the executive committee was 
increased by the three members of the 
original committee, making a commit- 
tee of seven. 

Miss Sharp followed with a report of 
the Bureau of information. The report 
was very complete, and demonstrated 
the need of a State commission very 
clearly. 

The library extension lectures to be 
given by the class-study department of 
the University extension division of the 
University of Chicago was carefully ex- 
plained, and is outlined elsewhere in 
these pages. 

The report was accepted, and the 
thanks of the association extended to 
Miss SHarp for giving her time and 
energy to this work. 

This was followed by Mr Willcox 
with a most comprehensive ‘paper on 
the Illinois State library law and what 
amendments to the same have been 
suggested by the experience of twenty- 
four years.- Mr Willcox framed the 
original state law, and consequently 
was well qualified to discuss the ques- 
tion in hand. The library law passed 
by the legislature of Illinois in 1872, 
was the first free public library law 
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placed on the statute book of any 
state in the union—the pioneer and 
model of many library laws adopted by 
other states since. Mr Willcox consid- 
ered the important points which the 
law so carefully and wisely provides for, 
after which he found that in his opinion 
our law could be amended to advantage 
in two particulars only—tst, by restor- 
ing to library boards absolute control 
over library funds; 2d, by allowing 
more time in which to prepare the an- 
nual report. There seemed to be a 
concensus of opinion favorable to the 
amendments suggested by him and of 
these only. The further consideration 
of this matter was left to the committee 
of seven appointed on the State com- 
mission. 

At the opening session of the even- 
ing, the paper of H. W. Milligan, on the 
Relations of a college library to the 
student, was read by Mr Bicknell, of 
Champaign. 

The meeting then adjourned for the 
social side of the session, and a pleas- 
ant two hours was spent, enjoying the 
hospitality of Miss Sharp and the young 
ladies of the department of library 
economy, renewing old acquaintances 
and making new ones. The regular 
annual meeting of the association will 
be held Wednesday, January 20, 1897, 
at Springfield. 

At the morning session the colors of 
the association were chosen—white and 
purple. Evva L. Moore, Sec. 


A Bibliography of fine art to com- 
prise nearly 1,000 annotated titles will 
be published in a short time by the 
Library Bureau. Russell Sturgis, presi- 
dent of the Fine Art Federation of 
New York, contributes a selection from 
the literature of the graphic and plas- 
tic arts; Henry E. Krehbiel, musical 
editor of the New York Tribune, pro- 
vides the department of music. Both 
contributors are the foremost critics 
in the metropolis in their respective 


fields. In their forthcoming bibliog- 


raphy they place at the service of 
readers the results of a life-long study 
of fine art and its literature. 


Library Schools and Classes 
Armour institute 


Cornelia Marvin attended the meet- 
ing of the Indiana library association 
December 29-31, giving a series of prac- 
tical talks on library work. 


Mabel Marvin has been appointed to 
a position in the cataloging department 
of the St. Louis public library. Elea- 
nor Roper, who is now cataloging the 
medical library of Dr James Herrick, of 
Chicago, takes the position made va- 
cant in the library. 


Miss Sharp spent two weeks of De- 
cember in Cleveland, delivering the 
first course of library lectures in the 
university extension work. The class 
is formed under the direction of the 
University of Chicago extension divi- 
sion, and is the result of work done by 
the Bureau of information of the IIli- 
nois library association. 


The Bibliography of Lakes Erie, Hu- 
ron and Michigan, compiled by Marga- 
ret. Mann, will be published in the 
proceedings of the Wisconsin State 
historical society. 


Drexel institute. 


During the past month the class has 
been devoting much time to the study 
and practical application of the princi- 
ples of classification, with special atten- 
tion to the Decimal system. The 
students are now pursuing the course 
in reference work, and the class in this 
particular study has been enlarged by 
extending the advantages of the course 
to assistants already engaged in the 
public libraries of the city, who wish to 
know more about the technical use of 
reference books. Several assistants 
have entered upon the course. 


The meeting of the Pennsylvania 
library club was held in the library on 
theeveningof December4. The feature 
of the evening was a discussion of the 
life and work of Burton, the author of 
the famous Anatomy of melancholy. 
Miss Farr, of the library class of ’95, 
read the paper on the Anatomy. 
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Pratt institute. 

Eleanor Angell, of the library school, 
class of ’96, has been engaged as assist- 
ant on the catalog of the photograph 
collection of the art reference depart- 
ment of the Pratt institute free library. 

Katrine H. Jacobsen, class of ’96, has 
been engaged as assistant at the Astral 
branch of the Pratt institute library, 
having resigned her position in the 
Harlem branch of the New York free 
circulating library, in order to come to 
Brooklyn. 

Since the first of October, the chil- 
dren’s room of the library has been 
opened every evening (except Sunday) 
until half-past eight. After 6 o’clock 
no books are given out, but the boys 
and girls come to read, find material 
for compositions, etc. The attendance 
has steadily increased. 


The Alameda Indexer is thus de- 
scribed by one who saw it: It is an oak 
box, 28 inches deep, 25 inches broad and 
stands 4 feet high. In front is a leaf the 
height of an ordinaiy writing-table. 
From this up, the face slants back, and 
is set with glass, exposing the names of 
the books upon two continuous rolls of 
linen. These are turned by a crank with 
the left hand, leaving the right hand 
free to copy off names and numbers of 
books wanted. The party using it is to 
be seated and can see over the top if 
he desires. This is the second mechan- 
ical device originating in California. 
The Rudolph Indexer first saw the 
light in San Francisco. 


Books for Sale 


Johnson’s Cyclopedia. Cloth. 

Winsor, History of America. 
vol. Cloth. 

Science, New Series. Vol. 1-3, half 
mor , Vol. 4 in numbers. 

Library Journal, 1894-1896. 

Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 
1896. 
Revue des bibliotheques, des archives 
et des musées, 1806. 

Svensk Bokkatalog, 1866-1875. 

X 
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Care of Pusiic LIBRARIES. 


ibraries 


Notes by the Way 


References in an index should be 
clear and as free as possible from tech- 
nicalities. Titles of books or papers 
referred to may be contracted, but it 
should be done in such a way as to 
leave it entirely plain what reference is 
intended, without the use of a table or 
code of marks and symbols.—W. J. 
Fletcher. 


It has been proved by actual experi- 
ment, that children will read books 
which are good in a literary sense if 
they are interesting. New libraries 
have the advantage over older ones, in 
that they are not obliged to struggle 
against a demand for the boys’ series, 
that were supplied in large quantities 
ten years ago.— C. M. Hewins. 


Be content to let the public choose 
its own authors. If care is taken that 
no demoralizing books are put on the 
shelves, it is safe to let the people make 
their own selection. There are worse 
books than novels. I have known peo- 
ple to become insane reading theosophy 
and Christian science. I have known 
people to become healthy and happy 
through the diversion of fiction reading. 
—H. M. Uiley. 


When one thinks of the countless 
school rooms all over the country 
which are constantly lying idle for the 
larger part of the twenty-four hours, 
and are unused altogether for a consid- 
erable part of the year, it seems a pity 
that some scheme is not formulated to 
make use of them for carrying on the 
work of continued education and cul- 
ture; and, surely, they could not be 
turned to greater utility than by con- 
verting them into evening libraries and 
reading rooms. Give the youngsters a 
chance to vary the monotony of 
“‘McSpratt’s Readers,” with the delights 
of Henty and Ballantyne, and allow 
their elders who have done with school 
to continue the education begun under 
the same roof, instead of suffering all 
they ever did learn, to dwindle away 
from sheer lack of nourishment.—Z. A. 
Baker in The Library. 
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The Theory of National and Inter- 
national Bibliography 


With special reference to the intro- 
duction of system in the record of 
modern literature. By Frank Campbell 
(of the Library, British Museum). 
“There is yet a third, and the highest 
stage of Historical investigation, in 
which the aim is not simply to com- 
pose Histories, but to construct a sci- 
ence of History.”—(/. S. Mill.) Lon- 
don, Library Bureau, 1896. xvVI, 500 
p. O. paper, Sh. 10-6. 

The motto quoted on the title page 
of this book tells at once of its aim, 
to construct a science of Bibliog- 
raphy. The author is an enthusiast, 
and some of his propositions might 
seem visionary. But it is the enthusi- 
asts that move the world, quite as 
much as the practical men who do the 
drudgery of the work, and at last might 
come to the point when they do not 
‘see the woods for lovely trees.” 

Mr Campbell seems to think it possi- 
ble to get the governments throughout 
civilization to take in their hands the 
recording of national literature from 
year to year. The grand theme of his 
book is that the main divisions of liter- 
ature are those of “general literature,” 
and “official literature;’ and he gives 
some very sound views of how these 
two kinds of literature should be, not 
only recorded bibliographically, but 
even published. He begins with An 
introduction to the theories of compil- 
ation and publication, and enumer- 
ates the sins of both omission and 
authors, publishers, 
learned societies and governments; he 
gives a view of the arrangement of 
works in series, volumes, and sections, 
and gives amusing and well known ex- 
amples of series within series, this real 
curse of the bibliographer. This chap- 
ter, ends with pronouncing as the main 
function of bibliography the rearrange- 
ments of material. Next comes a 
short review of the different kinds of 
reference books, followed by, An in- 
troduction to the theory of the classi- 
fication of literature; this chapter gives 


a clear idea of the co-relations of each 
kind of literature with all other kinds. 

The next chapters treat of The in- 
fluence and functions of learned soci- 
eties, the Bibliography of periodical 
literature, ‘ Official documents, Rec- 
ord of the literature of the British 
empire, A national system of bibliog- 
raphy, The theory of international 
bibliography, The official transmis- 
sion of official documents, etc. This 
constitutes the first, or systematic sec- 
tion of the book. The second, third 
and fourth sections consist of mono- 
graphs on minor points in bibliography, 
written during the last five or six years, 
and contributed to various periodicals. 
They have been collected here and 
published, together with the first sec- 
tion, as an introduction and summary 
of the principles from which they have 
been written. The book is provided 
with a good index, and nearly every ar- 
ticle has a table of contents or outline; 
the division of the chapters through 
the means of heavy-faced headings in 
smaller parts, tend to make the book 
easy for reference, but does not exactly 
tend to make it easy reading. This, 
however, is hardly a fault. Any one 
who has read through and really as- 
similated the book is sure to have re- 
ceived a clearer idea-of the principles 
and needs of bibliography, than he 
would have by reading twice the 
amount of more lucid articles in the 
library periodicals. 

The most profitable parts of Mr 
Campbell’s book are those relating to 
official literature, to works of reference, 
and the theories of classification and 
cataloging. To the young library stu- 
dents I would specially recommend the 
Remarks addressed to the members 
of the Library Assistants’ Association, 
September, 1895. But he or she will 
do well in reading through the whole 
book, not skipping it, but reading care- 
fully. It would not be amiss to make 
this work in a certain measure a text- 
book in the library schools. 

AKSEL G. S. JOSEPHSON. 


The John Crerar Library, Chicago. 
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News from the Library Field 
East. 


A children’s reading room has been 
opened in the Parlin library of Everett, 
Mass. 


The Bridgewater, Mass., library has 
received $1,000 by the will of Mrs F. 
A. Parker. 


Nettie L. Kelsen has been reélected 
librarian of Lisbon, N. H., at an in- 
creased salary. 


The Rockland, Me., public library 
has received $200 in money, and $500 
worth of books from Dr F. E. Hitch- 
cock. 


The annual report of Greenwich, 
Conn., library association shows an 
avverage circulation of 4oov. a month 
of their 4,777 books. 


Brattleboro, Vt., public library has 
received $10,000, the income of which 
is to be used for buying books, by the 
will of Col. G. S. Dowley. 


Middleboro, Mass., public library 
held an interesting art exhibit during 
November, of the original drawings 
uséd in illustrating the Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


At a recent meeting of the governor 
and council of New Hampshire, Wm. 
D. Chandler, of Concord, was appoint- 
ed a trustee of the New Hampshire 
state library, to succeed Frank S. 
Streeter. 

Mary L. Titcomb, in addition to her 
regular work as librarian of Rutland 
Vt. free library, and as library com- 
missioner of Vermont, has classified 
and cataloged the library of Bishop Hall 
of Vermont. 


The Camden, Me., public library was 
formerly opened December 1. It con- 
tains 2,000v., arranged by the D. C., and 
will be carried on according to the most 
modern methods. Katherine Harding 
is librarian, assisted by Anne Simonton. 


The public library of Bridgeport, 
Conn., held a very interesting exhibit 
of lithography during December. The 


collection represented some 300 of the 
finest specimens of lithographic work 
of early and recent dates. A great 
number of visitors were present every 
day. 

Pelham, N. H., public library was 
dedicated December 3. It is a memo- 
rial to the soldiers who went from that 
town to the different wars. Three 
hundred names are inscribed on a tab- 
let. The building cost $6,300, of which 
$4,000 was given by the town and the 
remainder by subscriptions. The li- 
brary contains about 1,500v. Mary 
Hobbs is librarian. 


Anniversary day of the Brookline, | 


Mass., public library was observed 
December 2, 1896. On December 2, 
1857, the library was first opened to the 
public, and in commemoration of this 
event the whole library was thrown 
open to the public, who were allowed 
to go through at will. Books were ex- 
amined, the workings of the library 
were explained to those interested, and 
a display of pictures was made. It was 
a very pleasant occasion. 


Central Atlantic 


William G. Swan bequeathed $35,0co 
for a public library to Albion, N. Y. 


The women of Cherry Valley, N.Y., 
have established a public library for 
the town. 


St. Stephen’s college of Annandale, 
N. Y., has fitted up beautiful new 
library rooms on the first floor of the 
building. 

A collection of over 200v. of the 
works of modern composers is to be 
added, to the musical department of 
the Brooklyn library. 


The library association of Buffalo is 
moving in the matter of havin: the city 
undertake the support of the Buffalo 
library, and make it a free public li- 
brary. 

Newark, N. Y., is making efforts to 
start a free public library. Geo. F. 
Bowerman is assisting in raising the 


funds necessary, and will likely place. 


the Scribner libraries in the town. 
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A bust of Robert Burns, presented 
to the Buffalo library by St Andrew’s 
Scottish society of that city, was un- 
veiled November 3, with appropriate 
ceremonies. 


In the Carnegie library at Pittsburg, 
is a large and valuable collection of 
tracings taken directly from the stones 
in various parts of the country, upon 
which the Indians of other days in- 
scribed their opinions of current events 
and their memories of the past. 


The State library of New York is 
growing so rapidly that a new building 
for the use of the regents and their work 
seems necessary. The library has been 
compelled to give up three of the 
rooms it has now to the use of commit- 
tees while the legislature is in session, 


A most commendable thing has 
been done by Hull & Co., manufactur- 
ers in Poughkeepsie, in opening in one 
of the factory rooms a library for use, 
without cost to their operators. Four 
hundred books have been placed in the 
library as a nucleus. This number will 
be added to as the tastes and inclina- 
tions of those who read the volumes 
are disclosed. In addition, good read- 
ing matter in the form of the leading 
magazines and periodicals, the Scien- 
tific American, Engineering Quarterly, 
etc., are provided for free use. The 
books are stored in the office, and may 
be read at the factory, or be taken 
home and kept two weeks. The idea 
of starting the library is to be credited 
to Mrs. J Frank Hull. 

Central. 

Hudson, Wis., will soon open a new 
public library. 

A. C. Howell has been elected li- 
brarian of Iowa City, la. 


Minta McClain has been appointed 
librarian of Liverpool, O. 


Youngstown, O., public school libra- 
ry is giving a series of lectures to raise 
money for the book fund. 


A number of blackboards upon which 
notices of books are written have been 
placed on the walls of the Cleveland, 


O., public library room. Some of the 
notices read: Boys, do you want war 
stories? The following are now in. 


The State library of Iowa has _pur- 
chased 2,5c0 books to be used in the 
traveling libraries of the state. 


The Gail Borden library, of Elgin, 
Ill., reports for November, 11,736v. cir- 
culated; reference room attendance, 
1,207. : 


A list of most delightful books for 
young people, for use in the children’s 
room of the Buffalo public library, has 
been issued. 


Mrs Jennie Edwards has been ap- 
pointed State librarian of Missouri for 
a term of six years. There were over 
50 applicants. 


The will of F. G. Frothingham, of 
Boston, gives to the town of Paulina, 
Ia , $15,000 for a library building, and 
$500 as a nucleus for a book fund. 


A very generous gift from L. E. 
Smith of Lancaster, Pa., has been made 
to Loda, Ill., in the contract to build a 
handsome public library building in 
memory of her brother, A. Herr Smith. 


The report of the public school libra- 
ry of Columbus, O., shows a good in- 
crease in number of books added and 
the number circulated. 103,270v. were 
sent out, and 120,000v. consulted in the 
referencé rooms. 


It is announced that Wm. Horlick 
and W. H. Crosby, two prominent cit- 
izens of Racine, Wis:, will each give 
$1,000, and C. H. Lee $500, for a pub- 
lic library, provided citizens of the 
town give an equal amount. 


The Chicago academy of science li- 
brary has a collection of 5,00cv., being 
the proceedings and transactions of all 
the scientific societies in the world. 
The academy now exchanges publica- 
tions with 766 foreign and domestic 
societies. 


After some discussion in the news- 
papers of Columbus, O., of library 
matters, a meeting was held on De- 
cember 10 of representatives of the 
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four large libraries located in Colum- 
bus, the object being, in addition to 
getting acquainted with each other, to 
try and formulate some plan by which 
the needless duplication of books could 
be avoided. The meeting was very 
successful, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange for a permanent 
organization. 


The Greencastle, Ind., public library 
sends out an encouraging report. The 
school children form a large part of its 
patrons. It has 5,000v. In November 
2,653v. were loans and I,175v. were used 
in the reference room. The fiction per 
cent is decreasing. 


The Rockport, Ill., public library al- 
lows the teachers to have five books on 
a card, and is doing good work in the 
schools. Librarian Rowland has been 
in charge since 1872, and has watched 
his work grow from a small beginning 
to its present value. 


Mary Horne, who has taken the 
course in the training class of the Ne- 
braska university library, and for a 
year and a half cataloged in the sci- 
entific department of that institution, 
has been appointed on the staff of the 
John Crerar library, Chicago. 


The Warren, O., public library has 
issued a book list, that in addition gives 
some interesting data in regard.to the 
library in the old capital of the Western 
Reserve. It contains 4,132v., has a card 
catalog, and is a popular institution. 
Mrs H. W. Woodford is librarian. 


The trustees of the traveling libraries 
of Iowa have bought 2,500v., covering 
a wide range of topics, which will be 
divided into lots of 50v. each. These 
will be loaned to the associated libra- 
ries and it is expected that work with 
them will begin in January, 1897. 


The forty-fourth annual report of the 
Wisconsin historical society, by R. G. 
Thwaites, reports the actual work of 
the society to be progressing. While 
working with the same appropriation 
of 20 years ago, its work, its collections, 
and usefulness is constantly growing. 


The following figures of the circula- 


tion of books in Milwaukee, Wis., give © 


an idea of the work done: Sept. 1, 1895 
—Sept. 1, 1896, 20,691v. were issued 
65,943 times by 246 teachers in 41 pub- 
lic schools, 3 high schools, 1 state nor- 
mal school, 1 school for the deaf, 2 
parochial schools, 3 Sunday Schools and 
2 colleges. 


The public library of Detroit has re- 
ceived a gift froma blind man, of a col- 
lection of books printed for the use of 
the blind. It will form a nucleus of a 
library for those afflicted, which will be 
kept up hereafter by the directors of 
the public library. At a recent meet- 
ing of the directors $1Co was appropri- 
ated to buy books for this department. 

The Milwaukee public library has 
issued a finding list of its circulating 
department. It was compiled by 
Agnes Van Valkenburgh, head cata- 
loger, and is arranged alphabetically 
by authors. The explanations and the 
synopsis of classification which are 
given make plain the manner of using 
it. It has about 4co pages, and costs 
the patrons 25 cents. 

West 

The Omaha, Neb., public -library 
keeps its rooms open from 9g A. M. to 9 
Pp. M. to meet increased patronage. 

The report of the city library of Lin- 
coln, Neb., shows the monthly issue of 
books to have been 7,181v. Applicants 
for cards outside the city limits may 
obtain them by paying a sum for the 
periods of three, six or nine months at 
the rate of $1 a year. 

South 

The Southern literary society, having 
in view the founding of a library for 
the collection and preservation of 
southern writings, was formed recently 
at Atlanta, Ga. , 

; Pacific Coast 

The Oakland, Cal., free library re- 
ports for October, number of books cir- 
culated, 14,283. There has also been 
started a system of arranging clippings 
on special topics and preparing read- 
ing lists for those who want them. 


a 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO. 


E have a department devoted exclusively to the requirements 
of public, university, college and school Libraries, 
We earnestly invite correspondence on any matters connected 


with this branch of our business. 





Our immense stock is always complete in works of general 


literature, embracing 


Belles=Lettres Art TMusic 


History Fiction Drama 
Biography Travel Poetry 


A. C. TicCLURG & CO. 
Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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[ESTABLISHED 1848} 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


(Formerly B. WESTERMANN & CO.) 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
With offices at LONDON, LEIPZIG, PARIS 


Booksellers, Importers-and + Publishers. 


Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 


OUR TERMS TO LIBRARIES ARE LOWER 
THAN THOSE OF FOREIGN AGENCIES. 


PERIODICALS SUPPLIED AT LOWER RATES THAN MAIL COPIES AND IN BETTER SHAPE FOR BINDING 











AMERICAN BOOKS AT LOWEST RATES. 





Importations from all parts of the world, weekly shipments from England, Germany and France 
by the fastest steamers. Orders dispatched by every mail steamer. We solicit subscriptions 
to our Monthly Bulletin of World-Literature, a list of the most important publications of 
Germany, France, England, America, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, and other countries, with 
complete index and supplement of critical notes. Subscription, per year, 25 cents. Cloth 
Cover and Reading Case for same, 20 cents. Recently published : ? 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF WORLD-LITERATURE 


1. German Classics and Belles-Lettres; German Juvenile Literature, price 10 cts. 
II]. French Classics and Belles-Lettres, price 10 cts. 





Miss M. S. Cutler, of Albany, says of the German Catalogue: ‘‘It covers a difficult ground in 


the most satisfactory way. It ought to be in the hands of every librarian in the country.”’ Mr. G. 


M. Jones, of the French Catalogue: ‘‘It is a valuable and useful work.” 
PBPRPPP PPP PPPIPP 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE 
TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION OF BRITISH AUTHORS 


The most convenient, well printed, cheapest edition on good paper, in which books meant to be 
read, were ever published.—V. Y. 7ritune. . 





PUBLISHERS OF 
Fluegel, a universal English-German and German-English Dictionary. New edition, 3 volumes. 
English-German part, 2 vols., half mor., $11.00. German-English part, 1 vol., half mor., $5.50. 
Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger’s School and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Languages. 
2 vols., large 8vo., half leather, N. Y. 1896, introd. price, $4.50. The German-English part 
separately, introd. price, $2.60. 
The two Standard Dictionaries which no Library can be without. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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FIFTY 
VOLUMES 





HALF RUSSIA 
At 50, 60 and 70 Cents 


Riverside School Library 





A Series of Fifty Books of Permanent Value, Carefully Chosen, Thoroughly Edited, 
Clearly Printed, Durably Bound in Half Leather, and Sold at Low Prices. 


PREPARED WITH SPECIAL REGARD FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Aldrich. The Story of a Bad Boy......... 70 
Andersen. Stories..........00csceceeeees 50 
Arabian Nights. Talesfromthe * ...... 50 
Bacon. A Japanese Interior.............. 
Brown, John. Rab and his Friends, and 
Other Dogs and Men............... 60 
Bunyan. The Pilgrim’s Progress * ...... 60 
Burroughs. Birds and Bees, and Other 
Srudies in: Natare 560s os os 8 
Cooper. The Last of the Mohicans....... 70 
Dana. Two Years Before the Mast....... 70 
Defoe. Robinson Crusoe................. 60 
Dickens. A Christmas Carol, and The 
Cricket on the Hearth.............. 50 
Eliot, George. Silas Marner.............. 50 
Emerson. Essays and Poems *......... 50 
Fiske. The War of oe in hg aaa 60 
Franklin. Autobiography................ ° 
Goldsmith. The Vicar: of Wakefield...... 50 
Griffis. Brave Little Holland............. 60 
Grimm. German Household Tales * ..... 50 
Hawthorne. Grandfather's Chair, and Bi- 
Ographical Storiese. iss oi. ccs eves ss 70 
66 The House of the Seven Gables 70 
6s The Wonder-Book, and Tan- 
POW TRON ik sails ies Oo vaee ot 70 
Holmes. The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
OU sis hekr Gs ab mies cae bs ceuune cia 60 
66 Grandmother's Story, and other 
VeTRO ANG: PrOSO oiiicsc Cav ce pwesient 4% 50 
Hughes. Tom Brown's School Days...... 60 


Irving. Essays from the Sketch Book.... 50 
Jewett, Sarah Orne. Tales of New England 60 
Lamb. Tales from Shakespeare.......... 


‘Larcom, Lucy. A New England Girlhood. 60 








Longfellow. The Children’s Hour, and 


CRE POMNG is cb slices ceatheahedese 60- 

sé Evangeline, The Courtship of 

Miles Standish, and The Song of Hia- 
WRC ised bien Ee Vd cake Uegies so008 Peo 60 
“e Tales of a Wayside Inn..... 60 

Lowell. The Vision of Sir Launfal, and 
Other Verse and Prose..............- 60 
Miller, Olive Thorne. Bird-Ways........ 60 

Milton. Minor Poems, and Books I-III of 

PMPAOIO TOGO. wiv excssrassckecnesas 50 

Parton. Captains of Industry, First Series. 60 
Second “ 60 

Richasseen; Abby Sage. Stories from Oid 
SORR OOUY oo oye oes oe Soule wonewes 60 
OUEEE  APUNOET ooo nc bak bb oS ecctenses aes 70 
66°) PRO Lady ot. the Lakes...) ...6.6.0c%6 60. 
Scudder. Fables and Folk-Stories........ 50 


George Washington............ 
Stneeneuane. Julius Czsar, and As You 
RBMO EG ss cits nash ciGnedses' seen ees kee a 
Stowe. Uncle Tom’s Cabin.............. 
Swift. Gulliver’s Voyages to Lilliput ae 


WURMDCS NONE Ss de c/accinigs Salen’, +See ad 50 
Tennyson Enoch Arden, The Coming of 
Arthur, and Other Poems............ 50 
Thaxter, Celia. Stories and Poems for 
Ms AUER 64 5 cea 4d. 958 4 bach ead eles a0's 60 
Warner. Being a Boy...............0005. 60 
Whittier. Galnctions . from Child Life in = 
POCHY ANG EKORG in scc ccbinncccesan 50- 
ss Snow-Bound, The Tent on the = 
Beach, and Other Poems............ 60 


Wiggin, Kate Douglas. Polly Oliver's 
PAROMNOMI SS Scare g tase cs ees hirecenns 60 


* The books marked with a star are in preparation for speedy issue. The 


others are now ready. 





A descriptive circular of all the volumes of the Riverside School Library will be sent on application. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are the only authorized publishers of the works of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Emerson, Thoreau and Hawthorne. All editions which lack 
the imprint or authorization of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are issued without the consent 
and contrary to the wishes of the authors or their heirs. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., BOSTON. 


11 E. 17th St., NEW YORK. 


158 Adams St., CHICAGO: 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Acme Card Pocket 











CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 








EXTRACT FROM CITY ORDINANCE, 

Sec. 1.—Any person who shall willfully 
or maliciously cut, write upon, injure, de- 
face, tear, or destroy any Book, News- 
paper, Plate, Picture, Engraving, or 
Statue belonging to the Chicago 
Public Library, shall be liable to 
a fine of not less than five dol- 
lars, nor more than fifty dollars 
for every such offense. 


EXTRACT FROM RULES. 

27.—Books may be retain- 
ed two weels, and may be 
once renewed for the same 
period. 

30.—A fine of three cents 
a day shall be pid on each 
work, whether bound in one 
or more volumes, which is 
not returned according to the 
provisions ot the preceding 
rules; and no other book will 
be delivered to the party incur- 
+ing the fine until it is paid. * * * 


RECEIVED. 























—— 





Acme Library Card Pocket. 
Under Pat. Sept. 26, '76, ''Ref. Index File." 
Mave sy LIBRARY BUREAU, 
CHICAGO. NEw YorRK. BosToNn. 











-Keep your Card in this Pocket. 
































This is made of strong manila, 
cut with a peculiar die, so that the 
cards can be put in and taken out 
with the greatest rapidity and yet 
are firmly held in place. 

The pocket is pasted onto the 
cover of the book and is used to 
hold the borrower’s card while the 
book is out, and to hold the book or 
charging card while in the library. 
It is considered a necessity by most 
libraries at this time, and js in gen- 
eral use. On the surface is printed 
the rules of the library. 

Per 1,000, with printed rules, 
$4.00. Discounts allowed on quan- 


tities. 


DO YOU USE THE 
L. B. Charging System? 
IF NOT SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


Library Bureau 
215 Madison St. 


Chicago 








a 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 





1 2 

? A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 30z., 60z., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 


2-HIGGINS’ TAURINE MUCILAG E. A ar ee: rant pppoe oe — 
of gre t a n- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the School Board o lncisnapolis te the ener 


sion of all other mucilages. In20z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and1,2and5 Galicn Cans. 20z. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper or 
cloth, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The 5,000 volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee ‘in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. Ing3oz., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 0z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods sre peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smouthly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch er flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 
INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 


London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 


OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS AND BOOK BUYERS 


We wish to call the attention of librarians and others to the rapid growth 
and completeness of our Library Department. We are prepared to fill, with the 
utmost care and promptness, all orders intrusted to us. 

We carry a very large and complete stock of books in all departments of 
literature, including medical and scientific works. 

Our “K” Catalogue is elaborate and comprehensive, embracing the most 
important books in all departments of literature. 

Our “S” List is devoted to medical and scientific books, and includes the 
more important works of all publishers relating to these subjects. 

Our School Library Catalogue is devoted to the needs of schools, and is 
very valuable to all who are interested in school work. 

The Book Bulletin is a quarterly publication, and gives a list of many new 
publications, both foreign and American. 

Kindly submit lists to us for quotations. All inquiries receive the most 
prompt and careful attention. 

Librarians and library officials are invited to come and see us when in the 
city. We shall be pleased to show you through our establishment and, in any 
way possible, to serve your interests. Correspondence solicited. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


111 to 120 Michigan Avenue, 








Chicago. 


(OPPOSITE THE NEW POST OFFICE.) 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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A. J. MOUAT 


Printer and Binder 


170 S. Clinton St. 
CHICAGO 


A fully equipped establishment with all the facilities for 
the prompt making of Library 


Finding Lists 


Reference by permission, Library Bureau 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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W7E beg to inform Librarians that beside our 
Regular Edition Work, we make a specialty of 








Kebinding O10 Volumes 
of every Description. 








Our English Sewing guarantees a flexible and 








durable book, and our low prices and excellency of work- 








manship are beyond competition. Special attention js 





also given to the 





Binding of Periodicals 
' IN ANY STYLE 


which may be desired by the librarian. 


Boston Bookbinding Go. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Librarians and others will do well to communicate 
with us before placing their orders. 
The latest publications of all the leading American 
9 and English publishers are kept in stock, thereby 
enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch: 


Special attention is asked to our facilities for im- 


SONS _ porting books free of duty. 


1537157 Fifth Ave., New York. MODEL LIBRARIES 


A NEW PLAN. Of special interest to Librarians and those about to establish libraries. 
Send for catalogues and particulars of these libraries of books selected by experts, and en- 
dorsed by the various State Library Commissions and educational officials. 

id 

ONE THOUSAND annotated catalogues, with name and rules of library, given with 

each ‘Model Library. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





Send for our general catalogue of publications and importations, and specimen copy of 


THE BOOK BUYER 


a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 





THE GEO. F. KING © 
Pens and Pencils 


FIAWTE WO SQUALL 


For Catalog Work we recommend King’s No. 5 and No. 9. 


KING’S PENCIL NO. 2X IS THE BEST, 
THEREFORE THE CHEAPEST. 


Samples furnished FREE to libraries on application to Library Bureau. 


Geo. F. King & Merrill 
38 Hawley Street. BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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ae a ¥e 
Otto Harrassowitz: Leipzig 


Bookseller and Library Agent 


PUBLISHER OF THE 


German Library Journal 
(Centralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen) 


O. H.’s Large and carefully selected stock of second-hand books comprises all 
branches of literature; about 20 carefully classified catalogues published yearly 
and sent free on application. (Please state the branch of literature wanted.) 
Orders solicited direct or through a bookseller doing business with Leipzig. 

O. H.’s Library Department executes commissions of every kind at the fairest con- 
ditions. 

Shipments to New York twice every month. Small parcels collected into large boxes, 
making the same pro rata savings of expenses as large lots sent direct. Urgent 
orders filled by mail in less than four weeks. Bindings in all styles. 

Free of duty. 





First rate references will be given by leading American Librarians. 





New York Bankers: Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne. 


——_—__—_—— 
OUR CATALOGUE 


td 

















JUST READ Z. 





et UU ASK_FOR IT IF INTERESTED. 


RARE OLD BOOKS. 


Have you wants in this line? We will supply them. 
If not in stock we find them. 





Magazines and Periodicals. 


Qdd Numbers, Volumes or Complete Sets. 
SEND US YOUR WANT LIST. 





Ye Olde Booke rart, 133 North 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Cumulative Index 


To 70 LEADING PERIODICALS for 1896. 
Index for 1897 will include 100 periodicals. 








Published the 15th of every Month. 


Each number includes entries in all previous issues. 
Author, Subject and: Title references in one alphabetical series. 


Book reviews, Portraits and important Pictures noted. 


#2 Price per year, $5.00, including cloth bound annual volume. 
FOR SPECIMEN COPY, ADDRESS 


Public Library, Cleveland. 


Art Photographs 


E are supplying libraries in all parts of the country with photo- 

graphs of noted art works and architectural views. 

The small sizes are used to extend books of travel and histories 
of art. Larger sizes are arranged in portfolios, while enlargements of 
all sizes are used in frames for wall decoration. There is no way in 
which so much of pure art can be obtained for a limited amount of 
money as in purchasing photographs. Our catalogues should be on 
file in every public library. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Address SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 


338 L Washington St. BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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LIBRARY BOOK STACKS 


The ‘“ Stikeman” Adjustable and Absolutely Adjustable Patent 
Steel Shelving, though but a few years in use, have 
been adopted in the following libraries : 


MORRISON-REEVES LIBRARY, Richmond, Ind. 

SOUTHWORTH LIBRARY, Dryden, N. Y. 

REDWOOD LIBRARY, Newport, R. I. 

LUTHERAN THEO. SEM. LIBRARY, Gettysburg, Pa. 

STRATFORD LIBRARY, Stratford, Conn. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE LIBRARY, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

DYER LIBRARY, Saco, Me. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Lowell, Mass. 

OTIS LIBRARY, Norwich, Conn. 

CHRISTIAN HALL LIBRARY ASS'N, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE LIBRARY, Durham,N. H 

PEQUOT LIBRARY, Southport, Conn. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Somerville, Mass. 

HATCH LIBRARY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Portland, Me. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, Winsted, Conn. * 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, Detroit, Mich. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Greenwich, Conn. 

LAW LIBRARY, Canton, Ohio. 

STATE LIBRARY, Dover, Del. 

HART MEMORIAL LIBRARY, Troy, N. Y. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Warrensburg, Mo. 

ST. JOSEPH’S SEMINARY OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK, Yonkers, N. Y. 

CHURCH CLUB LIBRARY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH LIBRARY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

RESIDENCE OF A. A. LOW, ESQ., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our systems admit of partial and absolute adjustment, while the spacing between 
divisions is brought to a minimum. 


lightness and Simplicity, with Greatest Strength, is used in Construction. 


These stacks are on exhibition at our warerooms, where full information 
and catalogue may be obtained. 





Correspondence Solicited.... 





MEDAL AND DIPLOMA AWARDED BY COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 1893. 


A. B. & W. T. WESTERVELT 


Workers in Plain and Ornamental Iron and Steel. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Stikeman Patent Book Stacks 
102 Chambers St., Cor. Church, New York. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Cumulative Index 


To 70 LEADING PERIODICALS for 1896. 


Index for 1897 will include 100 periodicals. 








Published the 15th of every Month. 


Each number includes entries in all previous issues. 
Author, Subject and Title references in one alphabetical series. 


Book reviews, Portraits and important Pictures noted. 


#* Price per year, $5.00, including cloth bound annual volume. 
FOR SPECIMEN COPY, ADDRESS 


Public Library, Cleveland. 


Art Photographs 


E are supplying libraries in all parts of the country with photo- 

graphs of noted art works and architectural views. 

The small sizes are used to extend books of travel and histories 
of art. Larger sizes are arranged in portfolios, while enlargements of 
all sizes are used in frames for wall decoration. There is no way in 
which so much of pure art can be obtained for a limited amount of 
money as in purchasing photographs. Our catalogues should ve on 
file in every public library. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Address SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO. 


338 L Washington St. BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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LIBRARY BOOK STACKS 


The “Stikeman” Adjustable and Absolutely Adjustable Patent 
Steel Shelving, though but a few years in use, have 
been adopted in the following libraries : 


MORRISON-REEVES LIBRARY, Richmond, Ind. 

SOUTHWORTH LIBRARY, Dryden, N. Y. 

REDWOOD LIBRARY, Newport, R. I. 

LUTHERAN THEO. SEM. LIBRARY, Gettysburg, Pa. 

STRATFORD LIBRARY, Stratford, Conn. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE LIBRARY, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

DYER LIBRARY, Saco, Me. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Lowell, Mass. 

OTIS LIBRARY, Morwich, Conn. 

CHRISTIAN HALL LIBRARY ASS’N, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE LIBRARY, Durham,N.H 

PEQUOT LIBRARY, Southport, Conn. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Somerville, Mass. 

HATCH LIBRARY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Portland, Me. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, Winsted, Conn. * 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, Detroit, Mich. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Greenwich, Conn. 

LAW LIBRARY, Canton, Ohio. 

STATE LIBRARY, Dover, Del. 

HART MEMORIAL LIBRARY, Troy, N. Y. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Warrensburg, Mo. 

ST. JOSEPH’S SEMINARY OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK, Yonkers, N. Y. 

CHURCH CLUB LIBRARY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH LIBRARY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

RESIDENCE OF A. A. LOW, ESQ., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our systems admit of partial and absolute adjustment, while the spacing between 
divisions is brought to a minimum. 


lightness and Simplicity, with Greatest Strength, is used in Construction. 


These stacks are on exhibition at our warerooms, where full information 
and catalogue may be obtained. 





Correspondence Solicited.... 





MEDAL AND DIPLOMA AWARDED BY COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 1893. 


A. B. & W. T. WESTERVELT 
Workers in Plain and Ornamental Iron and Steel. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Stikeman Patent Book Stacks 
102 Chambers St., Cor. Church, New York. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 
LONDON PARIS LEIPZIG 
2 Star Yard, Carey St. 76 Rue de Rennes. Hospital St., ro. 





GUSTAV E. STECHERT 4 


Purchasing Agent for Universities and Public Libraries a 
810 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Best facilities and lowest rates for the importation of 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS ‘ a 


1.—The receipt of every order is acknowledged at once. ¥ 
2.—Orders are sent to my European offices twice a week. ; 
3.—Shipments from London, Paris, and Leipzig are received every week, hence 
I can import: from London in 3 to 4 weeks; from Paris in 4 weeks; from Leipzig in ; 
4 to 5 weeks. F 
4.—Orders which could not be filled at once are reported. ¥ 
5.—Out of print and scarce books are hunted up. Of such works a list in form = > 
of a card catalogue is made up and is constantly betore the eyes of the clerks. : 


6.—A list of continuations is kept of works being published in consecutive vol- 5 
umes. Such volumes are supplied as soon as published without a reminder from ; 
the customer. 


7.—Patterns of bindings are taken from all specially bound first volumes. 


8.—Periodicals are imported flat in bales by fastest steamers and delivered to a 
my customers cheaper, quicker, and in better condition than by mail from abroad. 


JUST OUT: : 
CATALOGUE OF SETS OF PERIODICALS | 
AND LARGE AND RARE WORKS 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT > 
810 Broadway, NEW YORK. 








When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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NOW READY. 


THE THEORY OF. 


National »° International Bibliography 


With Special Reference to the Introduction of System in the 
Record of Modern Literature 


By FRANK CAMPBELL 
(Of the Library, British Museum.) 


Under the above title, Mr. FRANK CAMPBELL, of the British Museum, has 
completed a work which has long been sorely needed in the Library world. 


It is scarcely possible to have been on the staff of the finest library in the 
world for twelve years without having abundant opportunities for noticing the 
various methods adopted throughout the world of literature, and the present 
work shows that Mr. CAMPBELL has made full use of his opportunities. 


The main purpose of the book is to show that the successful cataloging and 
indexing of literature, both National and International, is dependent upon State 
direction and control; and that this is the true secret of ultimate uniformity in 
cataloging the literature of the world. 

In its National aspects, the work refers more chiefly to the British Empire, 
but leads up to the dominating idea of an International system of bibliography. 

In spite of the technical character of the work, it will be found to possess a 
variety of interests for all who are interested in the art of cataloging literature. 

A special feature of the work consists in its lengthy explanations of the vari- 
ous kinds of works of reference required by the literary student. 

To Men of Science it should prove of much assistance in its careful examina- 
tion of the problems connected with the cataloging of periodical literature. 

It will be found to have a special interest, not only for librarians in all kinds 
of libraries, but also for all students of general or official literature. 


One Volume, p. 500. Medium 8vo, Paper Covers, 10s. 6d. net. 


Library Bureau 
(CEDRIC CHIVERS, Manager), 


10 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Orders for the above publication will be received and executed by the 
Library Bureau, 146 Franklin St., Boston. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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THE NEW 


HAMMOND 
No. 2. | 


THE STANDARD 3 
OF THE WORLD d 











The Librarian’s Typewriter Par Excellence 


Used exclusively by all the prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 





PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 








CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 











Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 





FORTY STYLES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 





FOURTEEN LANGUAGES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 








Send for Catalogue and specimen of “ Hammond” work. 3 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 


424 East 62d Street, NEW YORK. 





When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 








